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June 4th.—(We hope to print next month a descriptive report of Mr. Cecil Roberts’s pilgrims’ cottage, 
which over fifty of our members had the pleasure of visiting under his guidance.) 

June 18th.—Another afternoon of exceptional interest was spent at Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
by the kind invitation of the Director, Sir E. John Russell, who personally conducted the party and, in 
hot sunshine on the fields of the farm, explained the various agricultural processes which are being tested 
by him, with the assistance of a staff of experts. The Rothamsted Experimental Station is at Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire, twenty-five miles north of London, and midway on the road between St. Albans and Luton. 
The founder of the Experimental Station was Sir John Lawes, a Hertfordshire landowner, who laid out 
the experimental fields on his home farm at Rothamsted in 1843. At the outset he secured the services 
of a young chemist, afterwards Sir Henry Gilbert, to take charge of the scientific side of the work. For 
the whole of their long partnership (1843-1900), the experiments were carried out at the expense of Sir 
John Lawes. After the deaths of Lawes and Gilbert, the work of the Station was continued under Sir 
A. D. Hall from 1902 to 1912, when the present Director, Sir E. John Russell, was appointed. In recent 
years considerable expansion has taken place, made possible by yearly grants from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Additions have been made to the laboratories, the extent of the farm increased and the scope of 
the experiments widened. The purpose of the work at Rothamsted is to discover the principles underlying 
the great facts of agriculture, and to put the knowledge thus gained into a form in which it can be used by 
teachers, experts and farmers for the upraising of country life and the improvement of the standard of 
farming. In recent years increasing attention has been paid to soil problems in the Empire. The classical 
fields have carried a continuous series of experimental crops since their foundation in 1843, and afford striking 
demonstrations of the effects of fertilisers. They were begun at a time when farmyard manure was the 
best known agent for maintaining the fertility of the soil under tillage conditions, though others, such as 
bones, were also used. Supplies, however, were insufficient ; knowledge was therefore needed of the 
sources of the food supply of plants and the fertiliser requirements of the common farm crops. In order to 
get this knowledge one field was assigned to each crop grown continuously, and divided into a number of 
plots, each receiving a different manurial treatment, which was maintained unchanged from year to year. 
Systematic observations were made of the yields under the varying conditions, while information was also 
obtained as to the chemical composition of the crops. These classical fields are still maintained under their 
original treatments, and present an unrivalled series of demonstration plots, as well as material for much 
fuller investigation. A tour of some of the laboratories and of the library was conducted by Mr. Hugh Nicol, 
M.Sc., A.I.C., assistant bacteriologist. The laboratories have been entirely rebuilt in recent years. 


Summer Programme 


July 9th.—-Visit to Hampton Court, conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill, who wants members to see that the 
Palace is not a mere set of show-rooms, but a place where people lived. Mr. Hill is arranging for tea in 
the Tilt Yard at four o’clock, and hopes also to obtain permission to visit the Court House, Hampton Green, 
where Sir Christopher Wren lived and died. Inclusive cost of tea and all charges, 2s. 6d. 

August.—(No Ramble.) 

September.—Ramble conducted by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Applications for membership of the Circle should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.ro. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


A large and appreciative audience assembled to listen to a paper on “‘ The Romance of Publishing,”’ 
by Mr. Alec Stansbury, the novelist (author of “‘ Charred Wood,” etc.) and publisher (of Alston Rivers, 
Ltd.). Mr. Stansbury related how the present system of publishing and bookselling came into being in 
this country from the time, prior to the invention of printing, when MSS. were produced by copyists, some- 
times by slaves, sometimes by monks and nuns. In Paris and Orleans no less than ten thousand copvists 
gained their living by their-pens. Prior to the seventeenth century the book trade had been carried on 
by the stationers, who sold the materials by which MSS. and books were produced, their trade afterwards 
becoming centred in the booksellers, the old name being retained in the Stationers’ Hall of to-day. Many 
of the old booksellers were regarded as the masters and employers of the author. Johnson, in the hey-day 
of his fame, spoke of being employed by the booksellers of London (vide Boswell). Thomas Guy, the 
founder of Guy’s Hospital, was a bookseller of Lombard Street. Richardson, the author of “ Pamela,” 
was both bookseller and author ; mention was made of William Taylor, of Paternoster Row, the original 
publisher of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and of Andrew Miller, the bookseller principally concerned in the 
publication of Johnson’s Dictionary, which took eight years to complete. Possibly the best remembered 
of all the old booksellers was James Lackington, of Finsbury Square, who made a large fortune principally 
from the sale of ‘“‘ remainders.’’ Some of the methods of the publisher-booksellers were strange indeed. 
The works of some unhappy hack were foisted on the public as those of some celebrity. Thus Richard 
Savage, who was employed by Edmund Curll, says: “‘ Sometimes I was Mr. John Gay, at others Burnett 
or Addison ; I abridged histories and travels, translated from the French what they never wrote, and was 
expert in finding new titles for old books . . .” The reprinting in its entirety of any successful work 
without the sanction of either author or publisher was a common practice. Another custom was the division 
of the expense of publishing a book among a number of booksellers who were termed partners. A catalogue 
of an auction sale of copyrights in 1805 shows that the practice was in force at that date. What were 
known as “ trade sales” date from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Feasting was an accompaniment of 
the sales. At Mr. J. Osborne’s Sale on February oth, 1743, “ At 11 of the clock in the forenoon, dinner 
will be on the table exactly at 1 of the clock, consisting of Turkies and Chines, Hams and Chickens, apple 
pies, etc., and a glass of very good wine.” From then till about fifty years ago the majority of the publishers 
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Notes at Random 


America Revealed—And Bohemia—J. B. Priestley’s New Novel— 
A Note on T. S. Eliot 


It is difficult not to think about the Situation. I call 
it the Situation rather than the Crisis because we have 
been reminded that the suggestion invoked by the 
menacing term adds to the 
menace itself. But whatever 
one may call it, and however 
optimisticaliy one may pretend 
that it is not there and that 
all is for the best in the best 
possible world, it lies heavily on 
the general mind. Our reading 
cannot altogether escape it. 
There have been many books 
about it, though admittedly few 
of great comfort; few even 
which have attempted to do 
more than present partial 
examinations of part of the 
problem. There have been pro- 
pounded a certain number of 
quack cures, some economic 
disputations quite unintelligible 
to the layman and all contradic- 
tory, and many explanations, 
reminiscences and_ recrimina- 
tions over past events explaining 
why the Situation arose. None 
of these has great value; I 
doubt if they are widely read. 

Last month were published two books which, although 
admittedly only limited in their scope, seem to me to 
be eminently worth reading for the light they shed on 
one corner of the Situation. One of them is entitled 
“‘ Successful Living in this Machine Age,”’ by Edward A. 
Filene (7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), and the other 
“Tragic America,’ by Theodore Dreiser (tos. ; 
Constable). Both are about America and both are 
written by Americans. The first by “a business man 
who has made a fortune by the management of a large 
department store in Boston,” the second by America’s 
most celebrated novelist, who is remarkable for his 
persistent and courageous championship of the under- 
dog. Dreiser’s book is so sweeping and savage an 
indictment that it almost contradicts Burke’s statement 


Theodore Dreiser. 


that you cannot indict a nation. But in spite of 
its sweep it is in no way a flood of angry generalisations. 
Every argument is based on facts and every fact is given 
in detail. 

Both as artist and humani- 
tarian he is enraged that in 
America “‘ the average individual 
to-day is really tortured ; he is 
sO numerous, so meaningless, so 
wholly confused and defeated.”’ 
He sees with alarm the extent 
to which the great monopolistic 
corporations have gained control 
in every department of American 
life (the legislature and the 
Church not excepted), and how 
with every circumstance of graft 
and cruelty and chicanery the 
mass of American people is being 
exploited in order to swell the 
profits, already huge enough, in 
the hands of a small financial 
group. He realises that educa- 
tion itself is being tampered 
with in order to make resistance 
the more impossible, and for 
that reason mainly he joins in 
the battle. “Actually an 
oligarchal group of lords in 
America is to-day seeking to enslave this great people, 
and for that purpose is seeking to debase it mentally. 
It is for that reason, and that reason alone, that I 
have deemed it necessary to share in this contest.” 

In general, of course, all this has long been known. 
The corruption in American politics has discredited 
democracy before the world, just as American justice 
has become something not far removed from the world’s 
laughing-stock. But many of the details which Dreiser 
gives in this lucidly written book are, one would imagine, 
startling enough to shock even the conscience of 
America. I do not by this wish to give the impression 
that ‘ Tragic America” is in any way a counterpart 
of the notorious ‘‘ Mother India.’’ It is not. It is 
quietly written, well documented and topical (it was 
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A portrait by Nina Hamnett. 
From ‘‘ Laughing Torso,’’ by Nina Hamnett (Constable). 


not apparently started until after Great Britain had 
gone off the Gold Standard). 

“ America, effete politically, needs a national bracing- 
up, a complete change of heart.’’ That is Dreiser’s 
conclusion. But the most painful spectacle of all is by 
no means confined to America only, but is true of the 
whole world-situation—that fantastic, frightening thing 
which experts call over-production.”” Dreiser asks: 
“Can a more insane economic system be imagined ? 
Because there is too much food, people must starve ! 
Because there is too much cotton, people must continue 
to wear rags . . . witness the items in all the news- 
papers some months ago, announcing a sham battle in 
California with ‘ surplus’ eggs as missiles. Thousands 
of crates of eggs so destroyed and in order to keep up 
prices, the while children all over America were suffering 
from malnutrition, and their parents not only unable 
to buy eggs for them, but themselves suffering from 
hunger or actually dying of starvation ! 
mad? Are all men scoundrels or fools ? ”’ 

Certainly it is such spectacles as these in such a time 
as this which have made the plain man echo Dreiser's 
question, and have inspired many plain men to Dreiser's 
angry assertion that the system which not only allows, 
but actually creates such a state of affairs must go. 
And in America to-day it certainly seems as if it may 


Is life really 
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have to. But there is one very important distinction 
between the problem with us and the problem with them. 
The enemy is not capitalism as such, but monopoly. 
Dreiser quotes the words of an American economist : 
“ America is to-day not only the richest nation in the 
world ; it has the greatest inequality of wealth and the 
most centralised ownership and control in the history 
of the race. . . . Furthermore the acceleration of such 
control is greater here than in other countries . . . we 
are rapidly moving towards a unified, centralised, 
monopolistic control of all credit and wealth. . . . But 
the problem of monopoly here bids fair soon to become 
as important as it was in England three centuries ago. 
To check the movement towards monopoly in England 
cost Sir Francis Bacon, the leading mind of his age, all 
his property and titles; Charles I his head; and 
James II his throne.” 

The truth that is perpetually forgotten in discussions 
of the Situation—that all nations, in spite of their 
interdependence and their implication in a common 
danger, are not at the same stages of development, 
and that America, in spite of being involved also in 
contemporary problems, is facing a problem which beset 
us in the seventeenth century. She is not only fantasti- 
cally up to date, but also three hundred years behind 
the times. We have only to remember our own history 
of the fight against monopoly to realise the truth of 
Dreiser's assertion that, to face it, ‘‘ men are required— 
men.’’ What is so disturbing is that he has elsewhere 
in the book defined a slave as a man who does not think 
for himself, and in view of the rest of the revelations it 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that America at the 
moment is largely a Jand of slave mentality. 


The Other Side 


At the core of “‘ Tragic America”’ is the passionate 
protest of an idealist. Mr. Filene approaches the 
problem as a successful realist. And he is full of hope. 
“ Successful Living in this Machine Age ”’ is a heartening 
book if one can accept its conclusions. For it seems. 
that, in spite of all the incidental misery involved, the 
system at present at work in America cannot possibly 
help producing the millennium. “ For selfish business 
reasons genuine mass-production industries must make 
prices lower and lower and wages higher and higher, 
while constantly shortening the work-day, and bringing 
to the masses not only more money but more time 
in which to enjoy the ever increasing volume of 
industrial products.” 

One day Mr. Filene was invited to address a gathering 
of the Federal Council of the Churches in New York City, 
so, he tells us, to get a Christian definition of religion he 
pored over the New Testament until he found a state- 
ment of Jesus which seemed to be basic, but which he 
confesses he could not understand. The statement he 
could not understand was: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mind and 
with all thy strength.” He did not object to it but, he 
admits: “I would have turned away cold if the 
Teacher had stopped right there.’”’ But the sequel to 
this commandment: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,’ was both interesting and understandable. 
“To me then religion is service ; and if it is service to 
God, it is only that service which manifests itself in 
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service to our fellow-men. But that’s business. That’s 
modern scientific production and distribution. It is 
not unselfishness, for it implies self-love.”’ 

Mr. Filene’s edifying book should undoubtedly be 
read as a complement to Mr. Dreiser’s. 


T. S. Eliot’s ‘““The Waste Land” 


Whatever we may think of America as a political, 
social or international force, and however charming we 
may find her individual citizens, on the artistic side we 
are grateful to her for at least one thing. She gave us 
the poet who is becoming more and more the central 
figure of contemporary English verse—T. S. Eliot. 
In my short and very sketchy article on his work in a 
previous number of THE Bookman I omitted any 
detailed examination of his greatest poem, ‘“‘ The Waste 
Land,” as an adequate commentary on it would run 
far beyond the limits of a short essay. This commentary 
will be found on another page, and will be continued 
in the two succeeding numbers. My reason for allowing 
this to occupy so much space is that I believe that ‘“‘ The 
Waste Land ”’ is comparable from the point of view of 
importance and far-reaching influence with the famous 
“Lyrical Ballads ’’ of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
that as their work marked the turning-point of English 
poetry from a sterile classicism to the great Romantic 
movement which has lasted till our day, Mr. Eliot’s 
poem marks the return to classicism in an age when 
romanticism has run to seed. Moreover “‘ The Waste 
Land”’ is the only major poem written in English 
since the War, but by reason of its “ difficulty ”’ it is 
understood by comparatively few of the people who 
would certainly enjoy it. 

I am not concerned here to defend or attack Mr. 
Eliot’s theory of poetry which demands so vast a back- 
ground of erudition for its full appreciation, but I think 
that many of the objections to it will be nullified when the 
poem is fully understood, and when it is realised that 
the particular vision which the writer is presenting could 
not be communicated in any other way. 


J. B. Priestley Does it Again 

What Mr. Eliot is to the highbrow, Mr. Priestley is to 
the lowbrow. And Mr. Eliot’s contribution to litera- 
ture is not more welcome than is Mr. Priestley’s to 
popular story-telling. In his new novel, “ Faraway” 
(10s. 6d.; Heinemann), “ J. B. P.’’—as he is affec- 
tionately called by his admirers—does it again. He 
tells what can only be described as a rattling good yarn. 
It is all about sailors and hidden treasure (modern), 
and tropical islands of romance and wicked foreign 
villains and American “‘vamps”’ and happiness and 
heartache. If I admit that it did not grip me quite 
as much as “ Treasure Island ”’ it is because I am sure 
that “‘ J. B. P.”’ himself would be the first modestly to 
acclaim the superiority of “ R. L. S.” 

In the vast gallery of characters there is one more 
alive than the others—Ramsbottom, the northern 
business man. The author tells us that Ramsbottom 
is a Lancashire man, but that is only Mr. Priestley’s 
roguishness. He is so obviously a Yorkshireman, 
such as only a true son of Bradford, like ‘ J. B. P.,” 
could draw. But I do not wish to revive the ancient 
feud of the Roses! Englishmen, be they Yorkshire or 
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Lancashire, northern or southern, will enjoy “ Far- 
away,” for it is written by an Englishman who, we feel, 
would, like one of the characters in this book, willingly 
exchange all the luxuriant colour of a South Sea Island 
“just for one little wet primrose.” ‘‘ Those little wild 
flowers we have at home that come peeping up in the 
woods and hedges when it’s still cold and wet—there’s 
something in Shakespeare about that, isn’t there ?—we 
used to learn it at school—but it’s all true too—a handful 
of them’s worth more than all this sickly tropical stuff 
put together. And then the green, green fields . . .” 
That is the authentic Priestley touch. 


A Problem Novel 


Most readers like problems. The popularity of 
detective fiction is proof enough of that. Recently too 
an evening newspaper, which surely has its finger on 
the public pulse, has been propounding a series of so- 
called ‘‘ Quandaries.”” In common with many others I 
have read most of them, hoping to encounter a real 
problem. I welcomed particularly therefore the transla- 
tion of the novel which won the first prize for the best 
Scandinavian novel submitted for the inter-Scandinavian 
Literary Contest of 1931. It is translated from the 
Norwegian as “‘ Two Living and One Dead,” by Sigurd 
Christiansen (7s. 6d.; Gollancz). I could not put it 
down until I had finished it, for it has all the fascination 
of a problem which is a real problem, stated and 


Jean Cocteau. 
From‘ These Moderns,” by F, Ribadeau (Humphrey Toulmin). 
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examined with masterly simplicity. A post office is 
raided and money stolen by armed bandits. Of the 
three employees one is killed, one slightly wounded and 
the third escapes unhurt because he realises in a second’s 
thought that he has only one choice—to be killed and 
let the money be taken, or to let the money be taken 
and live. He chooses to live and hands over the cash 
box. The remainder of the story shows the way in 
which he is treated by the authorities, by the world, by 
his wife for his action at that moment. It shows the 
effect upon his own nature of this treatment—how he 
is driven to bitterness in spite of his unalterable convic- 
tion that his action, in the circumstances, was the only 
possible action. We are shown too, later in the book, 
the characters 
and motives 
of the bandits 
who robbed 
the post office 
(the money 
is ultimately 
refunded). 
One would 
hardly call 
them villains, 
and the entire 
absence of 
melodrama 
or fantasy 
heightens the 
effect of nor- 
mality which 
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still an 
enchanted 
country. It 
may be the 
enchantment 
of something 
desired or of 
something 
feared but, white or black magic, its spell is equally 
potent. It is commonly supposed to exist chiefly in 
Continental capitals, especially Paris, though there are 
odd corners of London where the curious visitor may 
discover it. Sometimes one of its denizens reveals it 
to the world, as Miss Nina Hamnett, the artist, has 
done in Laughing Torso ’’ (15s. ; Constable). What 
Bohemia is, in fact, as distinct from the fancy of those 
who have written about it without having been made 
free of it, has never been better described. 
I met a friend of B.’s who had been at Oxford. He 
introduced me to a tall and very good-looking young 
man, who was a great athlete, and had been the 
champion long-jumper of Oxford. He was six feet four, 
and asked me out to dinner. As we got out of our taxi 
we saw Jean Cocteau also getting out of a taxi... . 
We had a very amusing conversation, as Cocteau can 
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talk marvellously and is not at all a snob, and will talk 
brilliantly to anyone whom he finds sympathetic. 
I asked the athlete if I could paint his portrait. He 
lived in a very small room behind the Panthéon. . . . 
This I thought very chic and also very economical. 
I went to his place and painted his portrait. He sat 
every morning at a table with his hand on a book and 
a pipe beside him. I liked him very much, but found 
him rather boring after a time. I went out with him 
and danced. He danced beautifully and was nice and 
tall.”’ 

It is all like that, more or less—three hundred and 
twenty pages of it. Famous people are there, many 
of them, yet somehow not alive and challenging as 
naively one 
might have 
imagined they 
would be, but 
reduced to 
shadows 
flitting 
through the 
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A Scene from “‘ Twelfth Night.” 
Engraving by Eric Ravilious. 
From “ Twelfth Night’? (Golden Cockerel Press). 
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stale cosmo- 
politan 
atmosphere of 
beer and 
tebacce 
smoke. It is 
a triumph 
of Miss 
Hamnett’s 
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writing that 
she has 
managed _ to 
make it all 
\ i so drab and 
futile. 
The glam- 
our of 
Bohemia is 
not that 


For Bohemia 
is a state not 
geographical 
but spiritual ; 
it is an attitude of mind which is found among 
those who never visit the Left Bank or the by-ways 
of Soho quite as frequently as among those who 
do. The Bohemian is not, as is so often suggested, 
the exact opposite of the bourgeois who is trammelled 
with a multitude of conventional restrictions. (There 
are far more pettifogging conventions in the Bohemian 
world than there are out of it. Personally I have always 
failed to see why the bourgeois convention of remaining 
sober and keeping out of debt is necessarily inferior or 
more inimical to artistic greatness than the Bohemian 
necessity of getting drunk and borrowing money.) 
The true Bohemian is the man who preserves the 
integrity of his individual self in spite of all external 
obstacles. That is all. He has little in common with 
that strange fraternity whose ideas, as well as many 
ideals, are based on the fallacy that because certain 
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artists have also been rogues and vagabonds, it is only 
necessary to be a rogue and a vagabond in order to 


become an artist. 


Certain Writers 


Some part of the artist’s gift to the race may be in his 
personality, but the major part of it is in his work—a It is 


truism which needs restat- 
ing only because the con- 
temporary flood of artistic 
anecdotes is in danger of 
obscuring it. But if any 
readers are anxious to be 
introduced to certain per- 
sonalities in the world of 
modern letters who are toa 
large extent unknownon this 
side of the Channel, I can 
recommend a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ These Moderns: 
Some Parisian Close-Ups,” 
by F. Ribadeau Dumas 
(7s. 6d.; Humphrey 
Toulmin), which contains 
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perpetually on parade. 
Books Beautiful 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 
A NOVEL 

“Two Living and One Dead.’’ By Sigurd 

Christiansen. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


(See review in these columns.) 


A THRILLER 
“The Return of Bulldog Drummond.’’ By 
“Sapper.’’ 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A reappearance for which thousands of readers must 
have been waiting. 
LITERARY CRITICISM 
“ Criticism.’’ By Desmond MacCarthy. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 
The second volume of collected essays of this brilliant 
and penetrating writer. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 
“Tragic America.’’ By Theodore Dreiser. 


(Constable.) 
(See review in these columns.) 
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not often nowadays, 


could wish him a hundred leagues from his slavery, but 
what would he do without it ? 
declares, ‘ I see no one, I hate social life. 
only to know his surroundings . 


“I never go out,’ he 
’ Alas, one needs 
. . to know that he is 


His very life is dramatic.” 


except during the 
Christmas season, that 
one comes across books 
which in their binding 
and typography are 
beautiful in themselves— 
books which might grace 
the library of some 
eighteenth century 
English gentleman. The 
Golden Cockerel Press has 
always been noted for 
its fine productions of this 
order, and last month’s 
publications—‘ Twelfth 
Night,’’ illustrated by en- 
gravings by Eric Ravilious ; 


thirty-three brilliant pen- 
pictures of French writers of 
to-day. Here we meet Jean 


7s. 6d. 


“The Savage Pilgrimage.’’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A life of D. H. Lawrence. Superbly written. 


Mr. Powys Mathers’s trans- 
lation of Ovid's ‘‘ Amores,” 
with five engravings on 
copper by J. E. Laboureur ; 


By Catherine Carswell. 


Cocteau again, “like his 
handwriting, rapid, feverish. He cannot keep still, he 
shuts a window, opens a door, pulls forward a table, keeps 
continually on the move, pouring out talk, his countenance 
impassive and his mind far away. An astounding talker, 
passing unpremeditatedly from subject to subject but in 
a voice that tells of suffering, ina monotone that is never 
gay. He disconcerts his critics, fills the young withenthu- 
siasm and provides fresh pastures for the snobs. One 


and H. E. Bates’s new 
story, ‘‘A German Idyll,”” with wood engravings by 
Lynton Lamb, are among even their finest efforts. 
Mr. Powys Mathers’s translations are themselves a joy, 
as anyone who knows his rendering of ‘ Arabian 
Nights ’’ would guess; Mr. Bates is one of our few 
artists of the short story, and is not ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” 
the loveliest of all English comedies ? 

Ross WILLIAMSON. 


THE LAST YEARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


The Letters of Queen Victoria : 1886-1901. 
Edited by George Earle Buckle. (John Murray) 


With the appearance of this last volume of Queen 
Victoria’s letters and excerpts from her Journal, a work 
has been completed which is above all things a monument 
to one of our greatest rulers and the most beloved figure 
in all our history. Perhaps it is in this last volume that 
the immense legend of the Queen, her popularity, the faith 
in her personal powers of ‘‘ setting things straight,” and her 
goodness—a legend so greatly overwhelming that of any 
other English sovereign since Elizabeth that succeeding 
generations reacted into a rather petty and spiteful in- 
credulousness, has here its best exposition, and is found to 
have been concrete as few legends are. 

In a large collection of letters which are for the greater 
part only concerned with State affairs, one is constantly 
surprised how strongly the personality of the Queen shows 
itself, both in her own letters and dispatches and in those 
of her ministers, generals and relatives who rarely let a 
chance pass of making a formal communication bear the 
stamp of their personal devotion and reverence for their 
sovereign—a feeling which was too universal and too sincere 
to be discounted as either formality or flattery. For over 
all those with whom she came into contact she exercised 
almost a maternal prerogative. Seventeen years after the 
event we find her lamenting that ‘‘ the good Lord Beacons- 
field died.’’ She comforts Mrs. Gladstone when her 
husband is ill. She is disturbed about a cold which Lord 
Kitchener hascaught. Andasa third family she regards the 
public, reading with horror of insanitary conditions which 
are found to existin Windsor, ordering that something must be 


£1 10s. 


done at once; furious with red tape when she thinks that due 
care is not being taken of her soldiers. Ifitisimpossible to for- 
get quite the modern Stracheyan point of view, one is forced 
to the conclusion that she had more of the energy of Florence 
Nightingale than the fussiness which he chose to depict. 

Her ‘immense energy, which overlooked no aspect of 
government and made her insistent upon all her rights 
as a constitutional monarch, protesting that no important 
dispatch should be sent without being first informed, and 
her always lively interest in the Church and the Army, 
amply explain her popularity, for she was the most zealous 
and hard-working servant which the English have ever had. 
And except that she had an added moderation and wisdom 
which her high position and long reign had brought her, 
her insistence upon the respect due to England, and her 
determination that the national honour should not be 
insulted, was one with that of the public. In these last 
years the voice of the public and the voice of the Queen 
are neatly always unanimous. She had devoted her life 
to being a sovereign with a severity and self-abnegation 
with which a nun might take her vows. She displays this 
same energy in ruling wisely up to the last year of her life, 
and only once does a sigh at the heaviness of her burden 
escape her. When Mr. Goschen resigns in his seventieth 
year to enjoy some rest, the Queen replies: ‘‘ The Queen 
however feels that he is fully justified in wishing for rest. 
She wishes she could have same, even for the shortest 
period ; for she does need it, and feels the constant want 
of it, at eighty-one, very trying and fatiguing.”’ 

One can only repeat the praise given to the editor when 
the former volumes appeared, and congratulate him upon 
finishing so large a task with such mastery. 


EsmME WHITTAKER. 
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ON COLLECTING BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Iolo A. Williams 


N extremely agreeable appendix to almost any 
collection of books is a collection of the original 
drawings made to illustrate them. These are not always 
easy to find, though, of the drawings for book-illustra- 
tions done from about the year 1780 onwards, there are 
a fair number available. Yet, when found, what 


pleasant things they are—even if, from the natural 


perversity of things, it is usually the illustration to a 
book which does not par- 
ticularly interest one that one 
finds in a bookseller’s or a 
picture-dealer’s portfolio. 

Book-illustrations are of 
many kinds. There are purely 
decorative ornaments, added 
to a book merely to make 
the page look pretty, without 
any direct reference to the 
contents of the volume. 
There are severely practical 
illustrations—let us say the 
diagrams in a book on 
geometry. There are portraits 
of the author, or of the 
persons of whom he is writing. 
There are vignettes—such as 
Thomas Bewick’s tail-pieces 
to his “ British Birds” * 
which, while having a general 
relation to what the author 
has to say, do not illustrate 
any particular points in his 
text. There is the whole 
class of reproduced drawing 
or picture—for example the 
topographical drawing— 
which itself forms the raison 
d’étre of the book containing 
it, the text being an explana- 
tion of the picture rather than 
the picture an illustration of the text. 

Of these I have nothing—or at most a few words— 
to say. I shall pass over pure decoration, portraits or 
severely practical illustrations—merely remarking that, 
of the latter, an eighteenth century botanical drawing, 
for instance, may be an extremely decorative thing 
to possess, and is not particularly hard to discover. Of 
the vignette drawing too I shall say nothing, except to 
mention that, when Turner was the artist, they are 
costly things to collect ; and as for Bewick, I imagine 
that often he drew directly on the wood, and that there- 
fore there are probably few of his drawings of this 
class (except perhaps some preliminary sketches) in 
existence. This last remark obviously also applies to 
all other artists who engraved upon wood their own 
designs ; but it does not apply to such charming head- 
and tail-pieces as those drawn by Thomas Stothard 
and cut by Luke Clennell, for Rogers’s ‘‘ Poems ”’ of 
1812. Probably the original drawings for these do exist 
somewhere to-day ; indeed I once for a moment thought 


* Some of these were reproduced in the June BookKMaN. 


Original Book Illustration by Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
Drawn for “‘ The Lady's Poetical Magazine,” 1781-2. 


I had hit upon some of them in a shop—but a second 
glance made it clear that all I had found were 
copies. : 

The topographical drawing, done for reproduction in 
a book, especially at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth, is a type of thing 
not uncommonly to be discovered by the collector. 
But, for the reason given a few lines back, I scarcely 
regard such drawings as true 
illustrations, and I propose 
therefore merely to mention 
them here. They are never- 
theless very delightful things 
to collect, and personally I 
collect as many of them as I 
can afford. Moreover they 
often present curious 
problems. Recently for 
example I bought a large 
Indian-ink drawing of Seaton 
House, Scotland. Asa draw- 
ing it was not very good, and 
in spite of its imposing 
dimensions it only cost me 
eleven shillings. I felt sure, 
on style, that it was by 
Captain Francis Grose (1731(?) 
-—91), the antiquary whom 
Burns immortalised as the 
“chield amang you taking 
notes.”” And sure enough, 
upon looking at Grose’s 
“ Antiquities of Scotland ” 
(two volumes, quarto, 1789- 
g1), there was my drawing 
reproduced. But in the text 
Grose states that this view 
was not drawn by himself, 
but was done “a great many 
years ago” by a certain 
John Clek of Elden. However, in his preface, Grose 
also says that he prepared every drawing in the 
book except one for the engraver, and I feel sure that 
what I have is a copy of Clek’s drawing by Grose, 
though not necessarily the final version from which the 
engraver actually worked. As soon as one begins to 
collect these drawings for topographical publications, 
one finds that problems such as this one are constantly 
cropping up, and are not always so easily solved. 

But what to my mind is the book-illustration par 
excellence, the most attractive thing for the book-lover 
as such to collect, is the drawing made to illustrate some 
incident of a work of fiction—whether poem, play or 
novel. Such things begin, so far as England is con- 
cerned, in the seventeenth century, though the average 
collector is not likely to find much dating from that 
period. Perhaps he may be rewarded by an example of 
the art of Francis Barlow (1626(?)-1702), one of the 
most delightful and skilful of our early native-born 


draughtsmen. His drawings may occasionally be had 


for a few guineas apiece—or very rarely even cheaper 
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than that—and some of them are book-illustrations. 
Barlow was a notable portrayer of animals, and he illus- 
trated an edition of “ sop’s Fables,” translated by 
Mrs. Behn, which was printed in 1666. Many of these 
beautiful drawings are preserved in the British Museum 
Print Room, where they may be studied, but others 
probably remain in private hands for the collector to 
search for. 

Another great—though rather later—series of illustra- 
tions to a book of fables, many of which are also in the 
Print Room at the British Museum, is that done for the 
second volume (1738) of Gay’s “ Fables’’ by Hubert 
Gravelot (1699-1733), a French artist who worked for 
many years in England, and had here the supreme 
distinction of being Gainsborough’s first master. Grave- 
lot’s drawings to Gay are among the best book-illustra- 
tions of the eighteenth century, full of charming glimpses 
of English landscape and life. He certainly introduced 
a new elegance, a higher technical standard of drawing, 
into illustration in England. Yet a drawing by him 
is not beyond the hopes of the modest collector. I my- 
self have only found one, a monumental-heraldic drawing 
of extreme delicacy and sensitiveness, which, though it 
is not an illustration in the more restricted sense, may 
have been intended for use in a book. But, if so, I have 
not succeeded in tracing the volume. 

Other artists of the middle seventeen-hundreds whose 
work in book-illustration may or might be found, 
include William Kent, Francis Hayman and John 
Wootton. One would like too to discover Richard 
Bentley’s originals for his designs to Gray’s ‘‘ Poems,” 
in 1753. Generally speaking, however, the prose and 
verse fiction of the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
was not illustrated, though most of those delightful 
octavo books of poems, which are among the prettiest 
examples of eighteenth-century printing, were charm- 
ingly decorated with conventional wood-block ornaments. 
The great majority therefore of the original book- 
illustrations with which the book-collector may hope 
to adorn his library belong to the years after about 


Seaton House, Scotland. 


The Plate from Grose’s *‘ Antiquities of Scotland,” 1789-91. 
Engraved by J. Newton after Grose and Clek. 
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1780, when a host of brilliant, or at least talented, artists 
began to give much of their energies to illustrating the 
popular editions of plays, poems and novels which, 
chiefly in pretty duodecimo volumes, poured from the 
press in ever increasing numbers. 

Chief among these artists (if one leaves out of account 
such a genius as William Blake) was Thomas Stothard, 
R.A. (1755-1834), who from 1779 onwards illustrated 
a very large number of books. His illustrations (and 
they probably run into thousands) are extraordinarily 
graceful, charming and well-composed. His original 
drawings are not hard to find nowadays, and recently 
I acquired two done comparatively early in his career. 
They were made for the Lady’s Poetical Magazine; or 
Beauties of British Poetry, a periodical of which the four 
volumes appeared in 1781 and 1782, if one can trust 
the dates on the engraved title pages. Stothard drew 
the designs for all the plates (six in a volume), and 
these present something of a bibliographical problem, 
for each plate bears a different publication date, though 
there is no sign that the volumes were issued in parts. 
Possibly the plates were issued separately, after the text ; 
at all events the first twenty-three of them are dated 
at monthly intervals from December Ist, 1780 to 
October 1st, 1782, while the final plate (for some reason 
which is obscure to me) is dated March 6th, 1783. 
The original drawing for this last plate is one of the 
two in my collection, and it is reproduced here. It 
illustrates the “‘ Rival Brothers,’’ a poem by Mrs. Mary 
Leapor (1722-46), a writer remarkable not only for the 
qualities of her verse, but for the fact that she started 
life as a cook-maid. As Mrs. Leapor’s poems and career 
have long interested me, I found it particularly pleasant 
to acquire Stothard’s illustration of her couplet : 


‘* But now a slave, whom beauty ne’er could charm, 
Drew nigh, and seiz’d her by the ivory arm.” 


from the ‘“‘ Rival Brothers.’”’” My other Stothard draw- 
ing, from the Lady’s Poetical Magazine, illustrates the 
Poet-Laureate, William Whitehead’s poem, “‘ Atys and 
Adrastus ’’—another agree- 
able thing for a collector of 
eighteenth century verse, 
such as I am, to possess. 
Among Stothard’s  con- 
temporaries whose drawings 
for illustrations are well 
worth collecting — and not 
very hard to find — are 
Richard Corbould, E. F. 
Burney, William Hamilton, 
R.A., and Richard Westall, 
R.A., whose designs for 
Sharpe’s editions of the poets 
were so highly popular in 
the early years of the last 
century. There are also 
the illustrations of Thomas 
Rowlandson, many of whose 
“Dr. Syntax ”’ drawings are 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—but to add Row- 
landson to your library walls 
will cost you a great deal 
more than to add Stothard 
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and his school. 
But of all these 
there is no space to | 
write here—nor is 
there space even to 
salute with a few 
appropriate clichés 
the subject of the 


Victorian illustra- 

tors. This article 

must be limited to aa 
suggesting, as I 


have done, to the 


book - collector a 
few points con- | Sgr 


nected with the “ ry 
earlier part of a 
subject which may, 
I hope, prove an 
amusing side - line 
for him. 

Yet in my last 
line or two a warn- 
ing must be given, 
lest some angry and disappointed bibliophile come 
searching for me with a scalping-knife. It is a com- 
paratively easy thing to recognise a drawing as a book- 
illustration. Butit is much harder to discoverwhat book, 
and what edition of that book, the drawing illustrates. 


Seaton House, Scotland. 
Drawn by Francis Grose after an earlier drawing by John Clek. 


So that the collector must be prepared often to buy a 
drawing “on spec.,”’ and to keep it, “‘it may be for years 
and it may be for ever,”’ before having the final pleasure of 
being able to gloat upon the original design, and the book 
for which it was drawn, side by side upon his study table. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH DETECTIVE FICTION 


Here, in America, where the mystery-detective story is 
now at the very peak of popular favour, publishers are 
striving with great energy to raise this category of their 
fiction lists to a higher level of merit. Nevertheless it is 
a deplorable fact, that so far as plot structure, dominant 
characterisation and narrative suspense are concerned, but 
three noteworthy figures emerge to whom we may look 
for products of convincing deductive reasoning. 

S. S. Van Dine, Earl Derr Biggers and Ellery Queen 
form this triumvirate of creative genius in a field which 
now draws a throng of aspirants for recognition, although 
at the moment a new candidate, Mr. Barnaby Ross, bids 
fair to win distinction through the publication of ‘“ The 
Tragedy of X.”’ 

Turning to the English field, one finds that detective 
fiction from that source is marked, not only by mastery 
of plot, but that it also justly claims a high degree of 
narrative suspense and fine writing. To discover the truth 
of such a statement one can but turn to the engaging 
chronicles of deduction set forth by such able writers 
as Eden Phillpotts or Miss Dorothy Sayres, who have 
brought to the genre fresh distinction and literary 
flavour. 

Despite Mr. Priestley’s contention that far too many 
mystery stories introduce a corpse at an early stage of the 
narrative, the most eminently qualified writers of the 
English school of detective fiction cling persistently, and 
I believe wisely, to what Mr. Jeffery Farnol aptly terms 
“the capital act.” Studies in murder form, in fact, the 
basic theme in the absorbing, well-balanced chronicles of 
Dr. Austin Freeman and Mr. F. Wills Crofts, who have, 
in ‘‘ Dr. John Thorndyke ” and “‘ Inspector Joseph French,” 
presented the most dynamic, convincing figures yet to 
appear in twentieth century crime deduction. 

Thorndyke’s keen intellectual vigour, combined with 
his comprehensive scientific knowledge in the fascinating 
realm of medico-jurisprudence, lead the reader into in- 
numerable, skilfully fashioned triumphs of detection, and 
to many of us his snug quarters in King’s Bench Walk, 
The Temple (where he is faithfully attended by the crinkly 


Polton) are enveloped in an aura of romance comparable 
to that of the immortal Holmes’s rooms in Baker Street. 

Dr. Freeman’s stories of the so-called ‘‘ inverted ” order, 
wherein the reader is at the very outset confronted with 
every fact pertinent to the crime’s enactment, stand as 
masterly fabricated studies of deductive reasoning (‘‘ The 
Shadow of the Wolf” and “‘ The Case of Oscar Brodski”’ 
are perhaps his finest achievements of this order), and one 
follows with unflagging interest each and every stage of 
Thorndyke’s gradual progress towards the dénouement. 

Turning to Mr. Crofts, one finds, so far as intricate yet plaus- 
ible plot development are concerned, the finest examples so 
far presented to baffle the most exacting reader. The 
author’s fine grasp of detail, probably acquired during his 
engineering apprenticeship, lend to Inspector French’s ex- 
ploits an atmosphere of realism and authentication which 
greatly enhance the finished product; moreover, the far- 
flung strands of the central web are always gathered 
together with infinite skill, thus complying with one of the 
first precepts peculiar to this branch of creative writing. 

One is venturesome to attempt any prediction relative to 
future developments of the novel. Those of us, however, 
who are at times wearied by ultra-sophisticated narratives 
of contemporary human conduct, find in the detective story 
keen enjoyment and a degree of mental relaxation that is 
quite foreign to other forms of literary skill. 

It is somewhat premature to state that writers have 
reached the limits of ingenuity in the presentation of fresh 
plots for their studies in murder, for the present season 
has already brought forth a dozen or more outstanding 
examples which reveal a predominant element of suspense, 
as well as a fine grasp of those cardinal rules which make 
for perfection in the art of authorship. 

Finally, it should be emphasised that the glamour 
surrounding the manifold activities of Scotland Yard is 
responsible in no small degree for the current popularity 
of English detective fiction in America. There we find a 
centrally controlled, elaborate system of criminal investiga- 
tion in direct contract to our own politically infested, less 
efficiently organised police procedure. 
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A COMMENTARY ON T. S. ELIOT’S “THE WASTE LAND” 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 


§ 1. The Scope of the Poem 


The publication of ‘‘ The Waste Land’ in 1922 marked 
the emergence of T. S. Eliot as a major poet. There was 
of course no general recognition of the fact; the critics, 
finding that the poem was in the nature of an enigma, were 
uncertain whether or not it was merely a joke; Eliot's 
admirers, though staunch, were slightly puzzled but made 
up in enthusiasm what they lacked in understanding, while 
his detractors triumphed in its chaotic unintelligibility. 
If the new technique led to this sort of thing, it stood as 
poetry self-condemned ; even to-day many readers have 
difficulty in understanding this short work (it contains 
only four hundred and thirty-three lines), with its fifty 
annotated references and other incidental allusions, its 
quotations in five different languages (including Sanskrit), 
its elliptical phrasing and its subtle rhythms. Nor has 
elucidation been achieved by the efforts of several well- 
intentioned expositors too intent on simplifying their own 
explanations to trouble themselves to appreciate the full 
range and complexity of their subject. Even the only 
critic to show any real understanding of it, Mr. F. R. Leavis, 
is so concerned not to insult his reader’s intelligence by 
“explaining the obvious ’’ that he has frequently omitted 
to explain the recondite. For what is obvious to a 
scholar long familiar with ‘‘ The Waste Land’ may be 
a tiresome obscurity to the plain reader approaching it 
for the first time. Pedantry is the danger of any com- 
mentary, but here the risk of it seems the Jess disastrous 
alternative, and to any whose intelligences are insulted in 
the course of this article apologies are offered in advance. 

To “explain ’’ a poem in the sense that one explains 
a problem is obviously impossible. That is the main 
difference between art and science. The enthusiastic 
admirer who asked Pavlova what one of her dances meant 
was answered: “If I could have said it, do you suppose 
I should have danced it?’’ And certainly if Eliot had 
intended ‘‘ The Waste Land ”’ as an anthropological treatise 
or as a religious tract, he would have written it so. The 
main fact about ‘‘ The Waste Land,’’ never to be lost 
sight of, is that it is a poem. The first reading should be 
made without any reference to the notes at all; without 
even any concern as to the “‘ meaning.’” Preferably it 
should be read aloud, for thus are best revealed the full 
surge of its rhythms, the dramatic quality of its construc- 
tion and the intricacy of its word texture. Like all genuine 
poetry, “‘ it can communicate before it is understood.” 

Nor in places is understanding itself difficult—under- 
standing at least of some part of its significance : 

“ After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 

After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 

He who was living is now dead 

We who were living are now dying 

With a little patience.” 
Gethsemane, the Judgment Hall, Calvary and the rending 
of the rocks at the ninth hour are immediately apparent. 
But because there is much more in it than this, because 
of the wealth of allusive comment, ‘‘ explanation ’’—once 
the nature of its subordinate function is realised—becomes 
valid. 

‘The Waste “Land” is a poetic cryptogram. The 
incantatory value of the poetry is not nullified by ignorance 
of the “ solution,”’ though knowledge of that too is neces- 
sary for complete enjoyment. Or it might be compared 
with one of those Upanishads, to which it refers, where the 
fine formal shading conceals an esoteric message. The 
best analogy however is that suggested by Mr. I. A. 
Richards when he calls Eliot’s poetry a ‘‘ music of ideas.” 
“ The ideas are of all kinds, abstract and concrete, general 
and particular and, like the musician’s phrases, they are 


arranged, not that they may tell us something, but that 
their effects in us may combine into a coherent whole of 
feeling and attitude and produce a peculiar liberation of 
the will.’”’” This method, which we have already seen at 
work in minor compositions, produces in ‘“‘ The Waste 
Land ”’ a major symphony, and the “‘ programme ”’ of it is 
our civilisation. 

This attempt to epitomise in a single work of art a 
sensitive man’s reaction to the whole of experience, though 
made in no other age, was almost inevitable in ours. The 
growth of psychology has deepened our introspection at 
the same time as the rapid progress of other sciences has 
made us increasingly hopeless of assimilating a fraction 
of the available knowledge of the external world. We are 
all specialists now and our subject is ourselves. We have 
forsworn an objective interest in things in order to consider 
our subjective reaction to them. 

There are two ways in which this gigantic task has been 
approached. One is by expansion, the other by com- 
pression. The former was adopted by James Joyce when 
he took more than seven hundred large pages to describe 
twenty-four hours in a man’s life ; the latter by T. S. Eliot 
when he took less than five hundred lines to evoke a pano- 
rama of civilisation from the earliest times till the present 
day. These are perhaps the extreme limits—though once 
the efficacy of the descriptive method is admitted, it is 
difficult to see where it will stop ; logically we might demand 
six volumes to describe six minutes. But on the side of 
compression, it is doubtful whether ‘‘ The Waste Land ”’ 
can be surpassed, without the art-form becoming merely 
an arid formula. 

The scope of its evocations may be indicated by saying 
that, on the literary side alone, it assumes that the reader 
—that is the average educated man of sensibility—is 
acquainted with the Greek myths, Virgil and Ovid, the Old 
and New Testaments, the Pervigilum Veneris, St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, the songs of the Troubadours, Dante, 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, the English ‘‘ Meta- 
physicals,’’ Milton, Goldsmith, Wagner, Baudelaire, Ver- 
laine and the French ‘‘ Symbolists,’’ and moreover that 
his familiarity with them is such that they have become 
part of his consciousness of experience. It is a formidable 
list, but even those critics who complain of the “‘ erudition al 
implied must at least admit the catholicity and correct- 
ness of the taste. Nor, considering the vast background 
of the short ‘‘ Burbank,’’ for instance, will it seem excessive 
to those familiar with Eliot’s method. 

Yet the literary associations in themselves are less 
important in ‘‘ The Waste Land ” than in earlier poems. 
Their value is more than ever as reminders of stages of 
culture and belief. In the same way Eliot’s familiar 
technique of contrasts is put to more subtle uses. The 
contrast in “‘ The Waste Land” is much more than an 
ironic comment. It is used to suggest that apparent 
contraries are really identical. For instance in the transi- 
tion, in the third section, from the drab love-making of 
the typist and the carbuncular young man: 


““One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire,” 


to the badinage of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester 
on the poop of the Royal Barge, magnificent in red and 
gold, the point is not the difference but the similarity. 
* All the women are one woman,” and the nostalgia for 
past splendour is suddenly checked by the realisation that 
it is the same as present squalor. 

This similarity of impression, which is the essence of 
“The Waste Land,” accounts in great part for its “ diffi- 
culty.”” Just as any single thought of any one of us 
contains a multitude of conflicting associations and im- 
pressions, so every line of the poem implies several 
co-existing awarenesses. The “ action ’’"—though such a 
term is not strictly applicable—lies in the wilderness ot 
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medizval legend, yet this does not prevent it lying equally 
in post-War London and against many other rapidly 
shifting scenes. The “ spectator of the action ’’ is Tiresias, 
the seer of Greek myth, who has “ foresuffered all,’’ who 
knows all events from the beginning to the end of time, 
and who has experienced life both as a man and as a woman. 
It is this character, the personification of an abstract all- 
embracing human consciousness, which gives the poem its 
unity. The reader, losing his own identity, sees con- 
temporary civilisation through Tiresias’s eyes. 

In this civilisation he finds that sex has ceased to be a 
sacrament and has become an obsession. No longer is 
the great rhythm of Nature—birth, mating and death— 
obeyed by men in cities. Ours is an age of.affairves. Yet 
without mating the circle is shattered ; it becomes a line 
ending in nothingness—birth, death—instead of the un- 
ending cycle—birth mating death birth mating death ; 
birth ... Without mating the old, dying, cannot be 
reborn in the young. There is no resurrection. 

So the age has lost its potency, and we, its children, have 
betrayed our trust. And it is imperative that the power 
be regained, the treason atoned. For this, one thing alone 
will suffice—a period of ascetic renunciation. By using 
the flesh in a selfish, shallow manner we have thwarted 
life ; to restore life by abstinence must be our penance. 
To see in ‘‘ The Waste Land ’”’ merely a lamentable picture 
of disintegration is to miss the entire point of it. That 
picture indeed Eliot has painted and painted superbly. 
But there is also a cry from the wilderness, a call to repent- 
ance. It reminds us that without renouncement there is 
no rebirth, and that there is a point where purity becomes 
synonymous with chastity. But to find in it a dry, sub- 
human revulsion against love, or a defeatist fear of life 
(which nearly every writer on Eliot has affected to discover 
there), is to misread it still more completely. Love is 
never mentioned ; there is only the destructive, sterile 
passion of an Isolde or a Cleopatra, the spineless weakness 
of an Ophelia, the lewd vanity of a Bianca, the neurasthenic 
flirtation of a grande dame, the ignorant vulgarity of a 
typist, the exhausted vitality of a slum dweller. It was the 
“love” (if you define the word thus) of Guinevere which 
brought about the disruption of the ordered, creative 
chivalry of the Round Table. Not to Lancelot, but to 
Galahad and Parsifal, is revealed the secret of the life- 
giving Grail. 


§ 2. The Title and its Meaning 


Not only the title, but the plan and a good deal of the 
incidental symbolism of the poem were suggested by Miss 
Jessie L. Weston’s book on the Grail Legend: ‘ From 
Ritual to Romance.’ Indeed, so deeply am I indebted, 
Miss Weston’s book will elucidate the difficulties of the 
poem much better than my notes can do; and I recom- 
mend it (apart from the great interest of the book itself) 
to any who think such elucidation of the poem worth the 
trouble.’ Thus Eliot in his introductory note; and a 
reading of the book certainly solves many of the obscurities. 
But as not every reader may have access to it (it is now 
unfortunately out of print), a résumé of its thesis may not 
be superfluous. 

Miss Weston has shown that the famous romance of the 
Grail Quest has its origin in the most primitive of all cults 
—the Fertility Ritual. It was instituted in an age of 
“sympathetic magic ’’ by our Aryan forefathers (parallels 
to the Grail legend occur in the Rig-Veda hymns), and can 
be traced through the cults of Tammuz and Adonis and the 
mystery religions of the Roman Empire, to reappear, 
modified by Christianity, in the songs of the Troubadours 
in twelfth century Europe. On these the famous romancers 
like Malory worked, not realising always the nature of the 
material with which they were dealing, until the age of 
chivalry died and, with it, it too vanished. Then, in the 
century of the industrial revolution, it was suddenly re- 
discovered by poets, musicians and painters, and the 
genius of Tennyson and his contemporaries, of Wagner, of 
the Pre-Raphaelites restored it once more to the conscious- 
ness of men. But by this time the original significance 
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of the stories was altogether lost, nor was their progress 
from ritual to romance even understood. Whether this 
explanation be accepted in its entirety or not, its correct- 
ness must be assumed for the purposes of the poem, for 
Eliot has assumed it, and it alone gives meaning to many 
of the references to India, Egypt, Phcenicia, Greece and 
Rome. 

The essence of the legend (though details vary in different 
versions) is of how the Questing Knight saved the Waste 
Land. The old age and infirmity of its ruler, who is known 
as the Fisher King, entails dire consequences on the land 
itself. It languishes under a prolonged drought which 
has destroyed all life and vegetation. The hero must 
restore to the King his youth and health, which change, by 
“sympathetic ’”’ reaction on his kingdom, will “ free the 
waters’ and bring back fertility to the country. For 
this it is necessary for the Pure Knight to ride to the 
Perilous Chapel and there question of the Lance and the 
Grail, ancient symbols of the male and female principles 
of life. His failure to question will mean continued 
drought and disaster; his success, the salvation of King 
and land. 


§ 3. “ The Burial of the Dead.” 


In a waste land the greatest agony is at the time of the 
resurrection of the year, when surrounded by its arid 
sterility, one can see the spring only in memory. So the 
poem opens : 

“* April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 
Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 
A little life with dried tubers.” 

In the next sentence we are in Central Europe, among 
a crowd of gossiping, cosmopolitan idlers, and the waste 
land of to-day reveals itself by a few disjointed scraps of 
conversation. The two are fused in a fine rhetorical 
passage, where old age and infirmity are suggested, not 
by a reference to the Fisher King, but by a hint of the 
wonderful closing section of Ecclesiastes, with its descrip- 
tion of the days ‘‘ when they shall be afraid of that which 
is high, and fears shall be in the way and the almond tree 
shall flourish and the grasshopper shall become a burden, 
and desire shall fail.’’ The atmosphere created by this 
introduction of the Old Testament is reinforced by the 
reminiscence of the prophesied time when ‘‘ a man shall 
be as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.”” And 
the appellation ‘“‘ Son of man,’’ with its inevitable associa- 
tion with the Crucified One, suggests the connection—to 
become more apparent later—between Jesus and the slain 
Vegetation God : 


‘““ What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 

Out of this stony rubbish? Son of man, 

You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 

A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 

And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 

And the dry stone no sound of water. Only 

There is shadow under this red rock, 

(Come in under the shadow of this red rock), 

And I will show you something different from either 

Your shadow at morning striding behind you 

Or your shadow at evening rising to meet you ; 

I will show you fear in a handful of dust.”’ 
Suddenly the key changes. Four lines of the sailor lad’s 
song, at the opening of Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,”’ as 
the ship bears the lovers to Ireland, recall another legend 
of romance, in spirit far removed from the Grail story— 
one where an unlawful passion brings treachery and death 
in its train. But at the moment the love-potion is still 
untasted ; Tristan still stands glooming apart; there is 
still hope. We are not allowed to forget the ending of it 
however. Eight lines later another phrase is recalled. 
This time it is from the last act, when the dying Tristan, 
far now from Ireland, having broken his faith and himself 
having been broken by passion, asks in vain whether 
Isolde’s ship is on the horizon, to receive answer : 

““ Od’ und leer das Meer,” 
(Waste and empty is the sea.) 


“Crowds of People’”—Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday. 
From “ London Shown to the Children,” by Mary Fox-Davies (Jack). 


Between these two quotations comes a personal note, a 
memory, a confession ‘‘ that desire has failed ”’ : 


“You gave me hyacinths first a year ago ; 
‘ They called me the hyacinth girl.’ 


—Yet when we came back, late, from the Hyacinth garden, 


Your arms full, and your hair wet, I could not 
Speak, and my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew nothing, 

Looking into the heart of light, the silence.”’ 


This memory is associated with the reminiscences of child- 
hood in the earlier conversation in the Hofgarten. The 
connecting link is to be found in Eliot’s own French poem, 
bes Dans le Restaurant,” in which the old waiter babbles of 
a childish love-scene and laughter and a gift of cowslips in 
the rain. It is too a symbolic memory which haunts other 
earlier poems, especially ‘‘ La Figlia che Piange ’’ : 
““ Weave, weave the sunlight in your hair— 

Clasp your flowers to you with a pained surprise— 

Fling them to the ground and turn 

With a fugitive resentment in your eyes : 

But weave, weave the sunlight in your hair.”’ 


and recurs in “ Portrait of a Lady ”’: 


“With the smell of hyacinths across the garden 
Recalling things that other people have desired.” 


“Dans le Restaurant ’’ however is the real key, for its 
relationship to ‘‘ The Waste Land” is unmistakable by 
reason of the fact that its last seven lines, translated and 
adapted, form the fourth section of this poem. 

The symbolism of the hyacinth, flower of the spring— 
a flower too associated, like the lilac, with the Slain God 
—reinforces the significance of the sea, the element from 
which all life sprang. The echoing of water in the whole 
passage is itself dramatic enough after the dry misery and 
fear of the previous section, and there are few better 
examples of Eliot’s genius for quotation than the single 
line lamenting that the very sea is waste. 

The next seventeen lines describe a fashionable clair- 
voyante, Madame Sosostris, fortune-telling by means of a 
pack of Tarot cards. Their first and immediate effect is 
to emphasise the futile inanity of the sophisticated society 
which we have already met prattling in Miinich, by the 
reminder that the majestic figure of Tiresias has shrunk 
to the sniffling Sosostris ‘‘ known to be the wisest woman 
in Europe ’’ with her 

“Thank you. If you see dear Mrs. Equitone, 


Tell her I bring the horoscope myself ; 
One must be so careful these days.” 


Yet in so far as she represents in some sort the “‘ spectator 
of the action,’’ she introduces some of the ‘‘ characters ”’ 
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of the drama—the figures in 
the Tarot pack which the poet 
| has either chosen or ‘invented 
to suit his purpose. 

There is the drowned 
Pheenician Sailor, brought 
over from ‘‘ Dans le Restaur- 
ant,’’ whom a quotation from 
“The Tempest’ connects 
with Ferdinand, Prince of 
Naples, and who in another 
aspect becomes the twentieth 
century 


“Mr. Eugenides, the Smyrna 
merchant 

Unshaven, with a pocketful of 
currants.” 


There is ‘‘ Belladonna, the 
Lady of the Rocks, the lady 
of situations,’’ the woman 
who is all woman and whose 
nature is sufficiently indicated 
by her title. There is the 
Man with Three Staves, who 
is associated ‘‘ quite arbit- 
rarily with the Fisher King 
himself.’’ There is the Wheel 
—the eternalcycle. But at present the Hanged Man is not 
there—the Hanged Man who stands both for the Slain God 
and the Hooded Figure on the road to Emmaus in the 
last section of the poem. There is no redemption, only 
more signs of futility and despair—the despair of ‘‘ Fear 
death by water,”’ the life-giver, and the futility of ‘‘ crowds 
of people walking round in a ring,’’ the mob which appears 
again and again as a kind of macabre chorus; now the 
crowd of apathetic English workers flowing over London 
Bridge, now the Russian proletariat regimented and 
menacing, ‘‘ endless hordes ’’ awaiting hungrily the collapse 
of the European culture; now the ‘‘ sweaty faces’”’ at 
the great betrayal in Gethsemane, and now the “ red sullen 
faces ’’ of the dwellers in the Waste Land who 


‘sneer and snarl 
From doors of mudcracked houses.”’ 


Here at least is a change which is easily seen as a constant. 
The mob never alters. 

The use of the Tarot pack is not fortuitous. The origin 
of these cards, the ancestors of the present playing-cards, 
is not certainly known but, to quote Miss Weston, ‘‘ what 
is certain is that these cards are used to-day by the Gipsies 
for purposes of divination.’’ What is equally certain and 
more to the point is that they form another channel through 
which the underlying meaning of the Grail Quest has 
reached us—another repository of the secrets of the ancient 
ritual. The four suits, corresponding to Hearts, Diamonds, 
Spades and Clubs, are Cup, Lance, Sword and Dish. This 
alone is sufficiently suggestive for, in the words of Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, ‘“‘ Cup, Lance, Dish, Sword, in slightly varying 
forms, have never lost their mystic significance.’’ They 
are found in a calendar of the twenty-third dynasty of 
Egypt, which ‘‘ is supposed to have been connected with 
the periodic rise and fall of the waters of the Nile’’; the 
names of some of the figures can be traced to a Sanskrit 
source ; and even in China the Tarot has been discovered 
on a monument “‘ traditionally erected in commemoration 
of the drying up of the waters of the Deluge.”’ 

These associations give sufficient force to the line referring 
to ‘‘ a wicked pack of cards.”’ 

We are now in London : 


“Unreal City, 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 
A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 
And each man fixed his eyes before bis feet. 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Wtreet, 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine,’ 
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The descriptive force of this passage, considered without 
any of its implications, is striking enough. The Waste 
Land has extended its boundaries to embrace the capital 
city of civilisation. But the undercurrent connects it with 
two other cities as well—with Baudelaire’s 

‘‘ Fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves, 

Ou le spectre en plein jour raccroche le passant,”’ 

and with Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

“T had not thought death had undone so many,” says 
Dante, standing just within the portal of Hell and seeing 
the vast crowd of spirits who rush confusedly round a 
wavering flag. These spirits, as Virgil explains to him, are 
those who ‘‘ lived without praise or blame, who did nothing 
strongly nor believed in anything but themselves.’’ Even 
Death refuses them, and they must for ever keep in aimless, 
fevered motion. ‘‘ Their blind life passes so meanly that 
they envy all other lots; both mercy and justice scorn 
them.’’ For ‘“‘ Heaven chased them forth to keep its beauty 
from impair, and deep Hell receives them not, because the 
wicked would have some glory over them.” 

Never perhaps has the mob been so accurately defined, 
and the vision recurs again in Eliot’s work when in a 
critical essay he writes: ‘‘ So far as we are human, what 
we do must be either evil or good; so far as we do evil 
or good, we are human; and it is better, in a paradoxical 
way, to do evil than to do nothing; at least we exist. It 
is true to say that the glory of man is his capacity for salva- 
tion ; it is equally true to say that his glory is his capacity 
for damnation. The worst that can be said for most of 
our malefactors, from statesmen to thieves, is that they 
are not men enough to be damned.” And again, the same 
thought and the same Dante passage determines Eliot’s 
next poem, “‘ The Hollow Men.” 

The doom of Laodicea is not the least of the horrors of 
the Waste Land . 

‘‘T had not thought death had undone so many.” 


In the next line: 
“Sighs, short and infrequent were exhaled,” 


we follow Dante into Limbo, where are the sighing spirits 
who desire God, but having died before the revelation in 
Christ, and having lived in a waste land before the “‘ free- 
ing of the waters,” having known no Resurrection, now 
‘* without hope live in desire.”’ 

The church of Saint Mary Woolnoth, which “ kept the 
hours,”’ is related (by the repetition of that phrase in the 
last section) to the Perilous Chape!; and the menace of 
the ‘‘ dead sound on the stroke of nine ’’ (a purely personal 
observation) suggests the hallucinatory atmosphere which 
traditionally surrounds that goal of the Quest. From 
this point the “ unreal city ’’ passes into, the feverish in- 
consequence of a nightmare, in the eight lines which bring 
the first section of the poem to a close : 

‘There I saw one I knew, and stopped him, crying: 
Stetson. 
‘You who were with me in the ships at Mylw ! 
That corpse you planted last year in your garden, 
Has it begun to sprout ? Will it bloom this year ? 
Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed ? 
Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 
Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again ! 
You! hypocrite lecteur !—mon semblable—mon freére ! "’ 

The divination of dreams is both difficult and dangerous. 
and an analysis of this passage is practically impossible, 
It is too intentionally disorganised. It is true that endings 
of the third and the fifth sections of the poem are in certain 
respects similar in point of compression and richness of 
association, but whereas, in the third, the use of simple 
phrases evokes enormous backgrounds (as the enunciation 
of a theme may suggest entire symphony), and in the fifth, 
the crowd of quotations serves as a kind of coda to the 
whole poem, in this there is all the inconsequence of a 
rebellious rhapsody. It is only possible therefore to note 
certain motifs whose presence relates it to the rest of the work. 

The most important reference is to the title, ‘‘ The 
Burial of the Dead.’’ In some versions of the Grail story 
it is the death of a King or Knight which causes the plight 
of the Fisher King and his land, while, in the myths and 
the mysteries, the slaying of the God and his burial are of 
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course the necessary preludes to resurrection. The hopeless 
days are those between Good Friday and Easter. 

In “‘ Myle,”’ a sea-battle in which the Carthaginians were 
defeated, comes the second of those references to the 
Pheenicians or to their city of Carthage, which recur in 
one form or another until Phlebas, the Pheenician Sailor, 
meets his death by water. At first glance it is difficult to 
see the relevance of the introduction of the Phcenicians 
except as another civilisation to add to the world-con- 
spectus. But when it is realised that the worship of 
Adonis originated in Phoenicia, and that in his person the 
earlier Sumerian-Babylonian Tammuz, heir to the Aryan 
Vegetation Gods, entered the Western world, Carthage 
acquires a new importance. 

In his note on the lines : 

‘“* Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 
Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again!’ ”’ 
Eliot refers us to the source of the allusion—the Dirge in 
Webster’s ‘‘ The White Devil,’’ which runs: 
“Call for the robin-red-breast and the wren 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm. 
And keep the wolf far hence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he’ll dig them up again.” 
But not only is Webster’s song to the point, but also Charles 
Lamb’s comment on it: ‘I never saw anything like this 
dirge, except the ditty which reminds Ferdinand of his 
drowned father in the Tempest. As that is of the water, 
watery, so this is of the earth, earthy.” 

The “ Dog ”’ of course is Sirius, the Dog Star, which in 
Egypt was regarded as the herald of the fertilising floods 
of the Nile. Its appearance, foretelling the rising of the 
waters, marked the Egyptian New Year, the feast of Isis, 
whose tears, they said, swelled the river in mourning for 
her slain husband, Osiris (the equivalent of the Phcenician 
Greek Adonis). 

Then dramatically the section ends with a line from 
Baudelaire, which turns suddenly on the reader, reminding 
him that he too, for all his complacent detachment, is 
involved in the stupidity, sin and indecency of a world 
which is a waste land. 


REPAIRED BY WRENS: 
A. FINALLY: REBUILT. BY HAWKSMOOR 1727: 


St. Mary Woolnoth. 
From “ The City Saints,” by M. V. Hughes (Dent). 
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RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN 
By Charles K. Colhoun 


The Spanish province of Galicia is one of the world’s 
strongholds of lyric poetry. The soft rainy winds that 
clothe the Galician mountains in a mantle of green seem 
to awake in the soul of the people a kindred growth and 
flowering of poetic feeling that has been warmed by a gulf- 
stream of age-long poetic tradition. Galicia has expressed 
the soul of her people in verse pre-eminently during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and we find the same 
outpouring again in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and this time not the work of a group of poets, but coming 
from a woman who embodies the music and the yearnings 
of her race, Rosalia de Castro, the tragic circumstances of 
whose life found their outlet in lyrics that are written 
partly in dialect, and their poignancy is only equalled by 
their simplicity. 

With the close of the century there comes on the scene 
one of the most picturesque figures in contemporary 
Spanish letters. Ramén del Valle-Inclan, scion of an 
ancient Galician noble house, born at Puebla del Caramiiial 
Pontevedra in 1869, would have us believe all manner of 
extravagant absurdities about a romantic youth spent as a 
soldier of fortune in Mexico, asa filibuster who “‘ assassinated 
Sir Robert Yones on board the Dailila,’’ and for all, he is a 
man who has emerged from 
what may very well be in reality 


of Galician verse, and so throughout the work of Valle- 
Inclan we must expect to find woman exerting an abnor- 
mally strong influence on the writer’s imagination. It is 
woman that demands as her counterpart the excessively 
virile Marqués de Bradomin who, as the complete realisa- 
tion of the suppressed self of Valle-Inclan, constitutes the 
central figure of the four ‘‘ Sonatas.’’ The Marqués serves 
to accentuate the undoubted virility of Valle-Inclan ; it is 
in fact this virility that serves this writer from being dis- 
missed as a degenerate and a phrase-chiseller. At moments 
this virile strain breaks out in nothing less than savage 
violence, as in the trilogy, ‘‘ La Guerra Carlista ’’ (1909-10), 
where the author delights in portraying scenes of barbaric 
cruelty ; this Neo-Romantic has, after all, a dash of the 
traditional Spanish realism about him. 

Strong as is the influence of the native province—“‘ Ja 
patria chica’’—in all the work of Valle-Inclan, and all 
Spanish writers fall victim in some way or other to the 
ineluctable influence of regionalism, he is not above letting 
his debt to Ega de Queiroz, Barbey d’Aurevilly and even 
Casanova come well to the surface of his writings—in fact 
the eminent critic, Julio Casares, has transcribed whole 
passages from the ‘‘ Mémoires”’ of Casanova and the 

“Sonata de Primavera,”’ plac- 


a commonplace enough set of 
youthful escapades and indis- 
cretions with the loss of his left 
arm. He has clearly shown us 
that the chronicle of his early 
years is meant to “ startle the 


Azorin. 
PEREZ DE AZALA. 


Other Spanish writers dealt with in 
this series have been: 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. 

By C. K. Colhoun. 
By Peter Trentham. 


ing them side by side in his 
book, “ Critica Profana’’ and 
crying plagiarism. Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, with his ‘ Dia- 
boliques,’’ has been responsible 
for the ‘‘ Femininas ”’ of Valle- 
Inclan (1894), whileD’Annunzio 


By Edgar Holt. 


bourgeois,’’ and so when we 
take into account his later 
works, he will not be surprised to find himself labelled as 
a ‘‘ Neo-Romantic.”’ 

Ramon del Valle-Inclan is a poet of prose as much as 
he is a poet of verse. If ‘‘ Azorin’’ is to be accounted the 
critic and the essayist of the “‘ Generation of '98,’’ this 
group of writers looks to the Galician counterpart of 
D’Annunzio for supreme guidance in the composition of 
the most rhythmic and musical prose that has ever come 
from the pen of a Spaniard. 

Valle-Inclan has done for Spanish prose what the 
Nicaraguan, Rubén Dario, did for Spanish verse. He has 
set himself a standard of supreme artistry—that of “‘ bring- 
ing together two words for the first time.’’ Like Dario the 
poet, Valle-Inclan is keenly alive to the musical and even 
the metallic and almost gaseous significance of words. 
Dario chose the title ‘‘ Sonatina ’’ for what is perhaps the 
most musical poem in the Spanish language, and so Valle- 
Inclan gave the title of ‘‘ Sonata ’’ to each of the four books 
that form his magnum opus; there is the ‘‘ Sonata de 
Primavera ’’ (1907), the ‘‘ Sonata de Estio’’ (1903), the 
‘Sonata de Otofio’’ (1902) and lastly the ‘‘ Sonata de 
Invierno ’’ (1907). A sensualist like the Nicaraguan poet, 
Valle-Inclan has made each ‘‘ Sonata ’’ correspond to each 
of the four phases of a man’s amatory experience—youth, 
full-blooded manhood, middle-age and _ senility; the 
harmonious balance of phrase and the witchery of words 
clothe plots which are in themselves distinguished for 
nothing else than pure eroticism. Where the true Galician 
temperament comes into its own is in the lyric verse, where 
there is direct portrayal of the simple peasant types, and 
where the shadow of the author's ego seldom darkens the 
landscape. 

A characteristic of Galician verse throughout the ages 
has been the influence of women on the subject-matter, 
and even sometimes in the writing of the poem. Rosalia 
de Castro has intensified that essentially feminine quality 


has supplied the background 

for the “Sonata de Prim- 
avera '’—a deserted Italian chateau full of those mirrors 
which seem to reflect the characters’ shortcomings, 
and again in the “ Sonata de Otofio,” this same chateau 
has become a Galician ‘‘ palacio,”’ whose wind-swept galleries 
and tapestried alcoves show up the somewhat violent love- 
makings of Concha de Montenegro and the Marqués. Yet 
throughout the whole literary output of Valle-Inclan there 
runs a vein of insincerity ; even in the simplest peasant- 
lyrics the reader cannot help feeling that the life of these 
simple folk, with all its minor tragedies and aspirations. 
is used solely as a canvas for versifying, phrase-shaping and 
landscape-painting. The poor Concha de Montenegro of 
the “ Sonata de Otofio’”’ dwindles and finally dies of un- 
requited love, her sufferings subordinated to the musical 
surge of Valle-Inclan’s exquisite prose. 

Future generations will have to swallow the sober truth 
that, as potential prose-stylists, they have found their 
master in Ram6n del Valle-Inclan. In his super-subtle 
refinements of thought and vocabulary lie the germs of a 
technique which is decidedly modern. 


SCOTTISH SHORT STORIES. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


The anthologist who undertakes to compile a selection 
of tales under the title, ‘‘ Scottish Short Stories,”’ lays 
himself open to complaints from his customers. With such 
a title, one expects the selection to be “ representative,” 
especially as it starts off with Sir Walter Scott and con- 
cludes with George Blake ; and although the twenty-one 
tales are all satisfactory in themselves, the book as a whole 
seems to lack something. Only in a few cases, one feels 
has the author’s best work been chosen. But since an 
anthology of this kind is bound to be a selection more or 
less personal to the compiler, the reader will be just as 
likely to agree with him as with the reviewer. 
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MARGUERITE, QUEEN OF NAVARRE 
By Evelyn Pole 


The Ambassador of the King of France stood before 
the King of England proposing a marriage for the Prince 
of Wales. He was aware that the situation was unusual, 
and tactfully explained that ‘“ although it became not a 
demoiselle to make the first overtures of marriage, nor for 
her relations so to do, yet that the King of France, out 
of regard for the King of England and for his cousin 
Marguerite, had been pleased so to act.’’ The King of 
England, although he was the greatest diplomat of his 
age, found that the 
occasion needed all his 
‘skill. He had other 
matrimonial ambitions 
for his son Henry (who 
in later years as Henry 
VIII was to be six 
times a husband). He 
had certainly no wish 
for him to marry 
Marguerite, who after 
all was a mere cousin 
of the French king. 
On the other hand he 
did not want to offend 
that powerful monarch 
by a blunt refusal. So 
he temporised. Next 
year, when huis wife died, 
he offered himself as a 
suitor in his son’s stead. 
He was forty-seven ; 
Marguerite was twelve. 
The girl refused him. 

Marguerite was not 
interested in plans for 
her marriage. She had 
other things to occupy 
her in the little court at 
Cognac where she lived 
with her mother, Louise 
the grim Duchess of 
Savoy, and her adored 
younger brother, 
Francis, heir-apparent to 
the crown of France. 
The three were insepar- 
able: ‘notre trinité,”’ 
Marguerite called them. 
Louise, proud, avarici- 
cus, cruel, with an iron 
vill, was nevertheless the 
1: ost devoted of mothers, 
and had her two children always at her side. It 
wis her ambition that Francis should be the most 
distinguished gentleman and the greatest Prince of 
*he age, and Marguerite the most charming and most 
iearned of Princesses. With the girl she was success- 
ful. At the age of eleven Marguerite wrote and spoke 
her own tongue with accomplished elegance, was pro 
ficient in Italian, Spanish and Latin, knew some Greek, 
was starting Hebrew and had made progress in philosophy. 
She was also showing an interest in religious dis- 
cussion—a subject which did not appeal to the other two. 
And of course she wrote poetry. Her brother, who 
excelled in manly sports, was not so fine a scholar, and 
though his charm was no less than hers, he had not her 
strength of character. He was in fact too much spoiled by 
his mother and his sister, who called him ‘‘ our Cesar ’’ and 
would have died for him. His device was a salamander 
surrounded by flames, with the motto ‘‘ Nutrisco et 


Francis I. 
From “ France: A Short History,” by Henry Dwight Sedgwick (Harrap). 


extinguo’”’ (‘I feed on it and extinguish it’’). But 
Marguerite’s was an Easter daisy, and her motto ‘‘ Non — 
inferiova secutus”’ (‘‘ Not seeking the lesser things ’’). In 
later years she had another which neither Louise nor 
Francis could understand: ‘‘ Plus vous que moi.” 

For companions at Cognac the brother and sister had 
Gaston de Foix, the handsomest knight in Europe, and 
Bonnivet, the Don Juan of his day ;| Charles of Bourbon, 
the richest nobleman of the kingdom, who was afterwards 
to betray Francis, and 
Anne of Montmorency, 
who became the great 
Constable of France. 
They all adored her. 
Marguerite was certainly 
in love with Gaston, and 
Bonnivet as certainly in 
love with her. She 
wrote the story of it in 
her book. Both of 
them died in battle. 

Love was a pleasant 
pastime, she found ; but 
all her genuine devotion 
was reserved for her 
magnificent brother. To 
further his interests she 
married, when she was 
seventeen, the Duke of 
Alengon, for whom she 
never pretended to care. 
It was a grief to her, 
because it meant that 
the ‘“‘trinity” was 
broken up. She went 
to <Alencgon with her 
husband; Francis took 
up residence in the 
capital where, as_heir- 
presumptive, he gave 
the people a taste of 
his extravagance; their 
mother stayed in Cognac 
intriguing and hoarding 
money. But Marguerite 
wrote to Francis in- 
cessantly and _ visited 
him as often as she 
could. In one of her 
letters, answering a 
summons to meet him, 
she says: “ If you could 
experience a little of the joy you have given me by the 
command to hasten to a place which contains all that I 
love most on earth!’ Then, as always, Francis was 
““more than father, brother, husband.” 

When he became king they were once more united. 
Marguerite spent most of her time with him in Paris, and 
by engaging his interest in that learning which was so 
dear to her, laboured to build her dreams into a reality. 
Through him France should become the wonder of the 
world in wisdom, in learning and in loveliness. She en- 
couraged foreign scholars to visit Paris. From England 
came Sir Thomas More and Colet; from Germany, 
Erasmus. In the realm of art, Benvenuto Cellini and del 
Rosso were brought from Italy to make things of beauty 
for Francis’s court. Half of her own income she gave to 
helping poor students, and at last she persuaded her 
brother to found the “‘ Collége de France” in the city, 


‘under the great Budé and the du Bellay brothers, for the 
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teaching of Greek and Hebrew and the study of the classics 
and the Scriptures. 

This step was a direct challenge to her enemies, who 
were fanatical in their hatred of her and the New Learning. 
They were to be found in the two “ centres of learning ”’ 
in Paris—the University and the Sorbonne—both domi- 
nated by greedy and corrupt ecclesiastics. Very early 
in his reign they sent a deputation to Francis imploring 
him to make printing illegal and to prohibit the study of 
Greek, as well as the language of Jews. The King retorted 
that “‘ to persecute those who teach us would be to prevent 
able men from coming into our country.’”’ But the senti- 
ments were Marguerite’s ; at the moment Francis was less 
interested in learning than in winning a reputation for 
himself in war; and the Schoolmen knew to whom they 
owed their rebuff. They returned to their own studies, 
which consisted chiefly of lengthy discussions on such 
subjects as how many angels could dance on the point of a 
needle, and whether “if a donkey were led in a leash to 
market it was the cord or the holder of the cord that 
actually led him,’’ and waited their opportunity. It came 
when Marguerite published her long religious poem, ‘‘ A 
Mirror for the Sinful Soul,’’ whereupon they cited her to 
appear before them on a charge of heresy. Marguerite 
laughed and wrote a satire upon them. They prompted 
a monk to preach a sermon pointing out to good Parisians 
that Marguerite ought to be sewn up in a sack and thrown 
in the Seine. This outburst was followed by a farce per- 
formed by the University in which she was represented 
as being presented with a Bible by a Fury and, on reading 
it, being changed into a Fury herself. Marguerite still 
laughed, but Francis’s patience was at an end. He sent 


his archers down to arrest those responsible and condemn © 


them to death. But they were not executed because 
Marguerite interceded for their lives. 

Part of the ecclesiastics’ hatred for her was because of 
the protection she extended to those who wished to reform 
the Church. She was too good a scholar and of too fine 
an intelligence to have anything but an open mind on the 
subject of men’s religious beliefs. But in this matter she 
was powerless to sway her brother who, for all his training, 
was superstitious and, for all his proweSs, was afraid of the 
Paris mob. The discovery of a mutilated statue of the 
Madonna let loose a persecution of the reformers so fierce 
that the Pope himself had to intervene to impose moderation 
on Francis. 

But Marguerite was now a Queen, and she retired to 
her little kingdom in the South, where she afforded to 
scholars and reformers the refuge she was no longer able 
to obtain for them in Paris. After the death of her first 
husband she had married the young and adventurous 
King of Navarre, who was eleven years her junior. He 
was a king without a kingdom—for Navarre was then held 
by Spain—but Francis promised to reconquer it for him. 
He had however privately assured Spain that he would 
do nothing of the kind and, to ease his conscience towards 
his sister, he granted Marguerite and her husband large 
appanages in the South. There at Pau and at Nérac 
she held her court—the most learned and the most poverty- 
stricken in Europe. But it was also one of the happiest and, 
if the fare was frugal, at least it was eaten off dishes designed 
for Marguerite by Benvenuto Cellini. 

A contemporary has left us a picture of her at that 
time, wearing her bodice of blue, with the jewelled girdle 
and the flowing white satin gown, her face not indeed 
classically beautiful (her features were spoilt by the long, 
large nose which characterised all her house, and which 
appeared generations later in her great-great-grandson, 
Charles II, King of England), but she had a surpassing 
sweetness of expression. ‘“‘ She was,” one wrote, “ the 
precious carnation in the flower-garden of the palace ; her 
fragrance had drawn to Béarn, as the thyme draws the 
honey-bees, the noblest minds in Europe.” 

Grief came to her early. Her first-born son died a few 
months after his birth. She was dazed by the blow, but 
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nevertheless she ordered the Te Deum to be sung instead 
of the usual hymn of mourning, and had hung in the city 
placards bearing the text, ‘‘ The Lord hath given and 
the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’”’ Only ever afterwards she wore nothing but 
black. 

But she still had Francis. For his policy she allowed 
him to take away from her her second child—a daughter— 
and bring her up in estrangement. Then having given 
everything to her idol and having found that, in spite of 
it, she had no power over him to prevent the cruelty she 
hated, she devoted all her energies to her little kingdom. 
It became, with its National library, its printing press and 
its code of laws, a model of legislation. She constituted 
herself, in her own phrase, the ‘‘ Prime Minister of the 
Poor.’’ She saved Amyot from starvation and protected 
John Calvin from persecution. He, a fierce, dyspeptic 
youth of twenty, repaid her by writing a savage pamphlet 
against her because she had harboured free-thinkers. But 
Rabelais dedicated to her the third book of his great work, 
“‘ Gargantua and Pantagruel,” for she found in the joyous 
freedom of his spirit, not in the joyless fanaticism of 
Calvin’s, the temper that matched her own. And her 
court was as merry as it was learned, and as frolicsome 
as it was frugal. Marguerite above all was an artist in Life. 

It was Death that brought her once more to Francis’s 
side. His youngest son, the favourite and greatly beloved 
Charles, had died, and in his grief to whom should he turn 


. but his sister? She went to him immediately, and when 


consolation had done its work she tried to make him laugh 
again. She told him, in her own inimitable fashion, the 
stories which Boccaccio had written in his ‘‘ Decameron,”’ 
and when the store was done she composed for him some 
of her own devising. These pleased him the more because 
they concerned him and her in their youth, and told under 
thinly disguised names of their early loves and adventures 
and friendships. And for a little while her ‘‘ Heptaméron,” 
as she called it, obliterated for him the bitter memory of 
the present in the sweet memory of the past. But it was 
not long before he followed his son. 

She was not with him when he died for, for the last six 
weeks of his life he roamed restless over his kingdom, from 
hunting-box to hunting-box, indulging his passion for the 
chase in a kind of frenzy. Marguerite was staying in a 
convent at Tusson when the news of Francis’s death was 
brought to the nuns. But none dared tell her of it. It 
was by chance that she met one young novice who was 
weeping uncontrollably. ‘‘ My sister, for whom do you 
weep?” she asked. “For you, Madame,” the nun 
answered and rushed away. ' 

With Francis’s death Marguerite’s life was at an end. 
In memory of him she wrote one of her finest poems, 
“Le Navire,’”’ an expression of her inconsolable grief. 
Most of her time she spent in meditation at the convent. 
The sisters thought to comfort her by dwelling on the bliss 
of Paradise which she was fast approaching. She listened 
to them gently; then for a moment the old Marguerite 
flashed out. ‘‘ That is all true,” she smiled; ‘ neverthe- 
less one remains a long time below ground.” 

She died paralysed at the age of fifty-seven, with her 
work for France in ruins about her. The high hopes of 
morning had withered, and a narrow and corrupt bigotry 
had stifled the spirit of learning and freedom which she 
incarnated. But posterity has vindicated her, and still 
to-day we can read in her mystical poems how truly she 
loved God, in her lettefs how passionately she loved Francis, 
and in her ‘“‘ Heptaméron ’”’ how gaily she loved life. 

Last month: Sappho ; next month: Aphra Behn, 
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Modern Composers 


V—ARTHUR BLISS 


In a house commanding a panoramic view of the distant 
metropolis, with a hilly corner of Hampstead Heath as fore- 
ground, lives Arthur Bliss, whose ‘‘ A Colour Symphony ” 
was the central interest in the B.B.C. Symphony Concert 
programme of April 27th. He went to California in April, 
1923, and came home a few years ago, resuming his place 
in the artistic life of the country as though he had left it 
for but a week or two, producing a new work, ‘‘ Morning 
Heroes,” at a B.B.C. Symphony Concert on March 25th 
of last year. The expressive manner of his art is direct in 
rhythmic and aural appeal, and might be compared to a 
forceful line drawing. Periodical excursions in quest of 
new forms in music are also characteristic of his work. 
They began with the song, ‘Madam Noy”’ (1918), for 
soprano and six instruments,. recently presented in new 
guise by the Vic-Wells corps de ballet. ‘‘ A Colour 
Symphony” is an example to date. So is ‘‘ Morning 
Heroes.”” Described as ‘‘ a symphony for orchestra, chorus 
and orator,’”’ its form is conditioned more by its literary 
text, from various sources, than by the use made of the 
fertile flow of thematic material. 

This noble work is in five sections: ‘‘ Hector’s Farewell 
to Andromache,” ‘‘ The City Arming,’ ‘‘ Vigil,” ‘* Achilles 
Goes Forth to Battle’”’ and ‘‘ Now, Trumpeter, for Thy 
Close,” divided into (a) ‘Spring Offensive’ and 
(b) ‘‘ Dawn on the Somme.”’ The concluding portions may 
have some relationship with the composer’s service in 
France with the 13th Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers 
and the 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards. Mentioned in 
dispatches for gallantry in 1916, he was wounded on the 
Somme and gassed near Cambrai in 1918; and was 
educated at Rugby and Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
where he took his B.A. and Mus.Bac. in 1913. 

All this of the past one remembered; yet sitting there 
opposite, on a settee, as we talked in his studio the other 
day, his hands clasped around his left knee, his shoulders 
hunched forward a little, making piquant remarks about 
a quite personal matter, his fresh-coloured face, boyishly 
keen and amused, completely challenged my certain know- 
ledge that he is on the threshold of early middle life. As 
he finished speaking, I rose and walked to the other end of 
the big, long room where wide, low windows give a magnifi- 
cent view of the Heath just outside, sloping downwards 
into a valley. 

** What a glorious room to work in!” I said enviously. 
“‘ The outlook from my workshop, though quite as rural, 
is over much more level country.” 

“Too glorious, in a way,” he remarked at my elbow. 

One ought to have a studio without windows to avoid 
distractions of this sort.” 

I looked round, for an undefinable yearning in his voice 
negatived the lightness of the comment. Then I remem- 
bered the marvellous rhythmic impression of sunlight 
glinting upon wavelets one receives during the ‘“ Blue”’ 
movement of “‘ A Colour Symphony ” in its original (1922) 
version, and the fantastic notion came to me of Nature’s 
colours, and her infinite gradations of light and shade, 
being lured through his clear, grey-blue eyes for use sub- 
consciously by his creative art. 

But I said: ‘‘ Don’t you find surroundings have an 
influence upon your work ?”’ 

““ Yes, but they should be helpful to concentration.” 

“Is ‘A Colour Symphony’ greatly altered in the new 
version ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ After returning home, when I read through it, I found 
parts which I did not care for, and so I instructed the 
publishers to destroy the remaining copies of the original 
edition. The revision has meant more than simply taking 
out so many bars of the music here and there altogether, 
or substituting others for them.” 

“Composers, like authors, often do a good deal of 
pruning.” 
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An Interview by Watson Lyle 


“Not always enough, I think, in the light of my mper 
experience. There is ——- [a very prominent composer 
of to-day], whose music I admire greatly ; but I often feel 
that it pours forth too fluently. And so in looking at my 
own work of ten years ago in ‘ A Colour Symphony,’ I saw 
that, in order to express the music as I really felt it, some 
of it would have to be rewritten.” 

“T see. But I’m afraid I do not quite agree with you 
about X’s music. I happen to know a good deal of it 
pretty well, as I have had to play it through and analyse 
it to write various analytical programmes for concerts.” 

“Programme analysis!’’ He smiled, his quick, merry 
smile. ‘‘ The very deuce! I helped with them for 
the B.B.C. performance. We had all sorts of odd 
questions, such as ‘Does the key of E flat signify 
orange colour ?’ ”’ 

“Oh, that old bunkum!” We both laughed. 

“Odd,” he continued, “how some members of the 
public will demand precise definitions of music. When 
this symphony was played in America they suggested 
a performance in conjunction with the colour-organ 
invention.” 

He glanced across at me interrogatively. 

“I know what you mean. I saw it in Queen’s Hall years 
ago,”’ I answered. 

“Well, then you will realise that the transitions from 
one colour into another are too block-like, and slow to 
synchronise instantaneously with my music. It chiefly 
amounts to this—that one’s impressions of colour in music 
must remain personal. The use of the term ‘colour’ by 
musicians is simply a matter of convenience, in the 
same way that graphic artists speak of rhythm in their 
work.” 

And really, I pondered, as I walked along the Heath after 
leaving Arthur Bliss that day, that he, among contem- 


porary composers, knows the meaning of the word rhythm 
full well. 


Broadcasting for Bookmen 


Summer is here, and the B.B.C. programmes reflect the 
fact that people can hardly be expected to listen to large 
quantities of serious talks on warm July evenings. Summer 
is the season for gramophones rather than wireless, and I 
have never yet heard of an enthusiast taking a portable 
set on a punt, in order to listen to talks on ‘‘ The Changing 
World ”’ while moving lazily down the Thames. The latest 
tangos and fox-trots seem to meet the case far more 
satisfactorily. 

So we can hardly blame the B.B.C. for failing to arrange 
exciting series of talks at a time when the audience of 
listeners is sure to be very small. Literature is certainly 
well in the background in the July programmes, and there 
is very little that deserves comment. Miss V. Sackville- 
West and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy will continue their 
Monday evening reviews of ‘‘ New Books,” and the only 
other literary contribution is the ‘‘ Off the Shelf’ series 
on Monday mornings at 10.45. These discussions of easily 
available books are generally interesting, and on July 4th 
and 18th Miss A. S. Cooke, the County Librarian for Kent, 
is taking the subjects of ‘‘ Some Women Worth Reading 
About ”’ and ‘‘ Chartering Unknown Lands.”’ On the other 
Monday mornings—July 11th and 25th—there will be 
readings by Mr. V. C, Clinton Baddeley. 

J. D. CrawsHaw. 
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EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GARDENING BOOKS 


Amongst the many gardening books written during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, two are pre-eminent— 
Lawson’s ‘“‘ New Orchard and Garden ”’ (1618) and Parkin- 
son’s ‘“‘ Paradisus ’’ (1629). With Gerard’s Herbal, which 
belongs to Elizabethan days, they are the most remarkable 
books of garden interest in the English language. Of the 
author of the delightful ‘‘ New Orchard and Garden ”’ we 
know nothing save that he was a Yorkshireman, and York- 
shire may well be proud of “‘ the Izaak Walton of garden 
writers,” the author of the first book on the subject of 
north-country gardens, of the first book (‘‘ The Countrie 
Housewife’s Garden ’’) written for women gardeners and 
the most attractive of the early bee books. He was an 
old man before he ventured to set forth his experiences 
of labouring ‘‘ forty and eight years”’ in a garden, and 
indeed he writes as only an old man could write whose life- 
long companions had been flowers, fruit trees, birds and 
bees. With all the humility characteristic of one who 
had had great experience, he “‘ gathered these Rules and 
set them down in writing, not daring to hide the least 
Talent given me of my Lord, and Master in Heaven.” 
Lawson immortalised the small homely English garden, 
full of the old-fashioned flowers we English folk have always 
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Title Page of Parkinson’s “‘ Paradisus ’’ (1629). 


Note the “ Vegetable Lamb” in the centre background, 


From“ Old English Herbals,” by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde (L a 


loved, and gladdened with the hum of bees and the songs 
of the birds—“ the principallest delight of an Orchard.” 

The garden depicted in his plan and described by him 
with such loving enthusiasm, is on three terraces—on the 
first terrace a square garden planted with fruit trees, with 
flowers growing “‘in spaces betwixt the trees and in the 
borders and fences,” and in the left-hand space a man with 
a drawn sword and a prancing horse suggests topiary 
work—* your Gardner can frame your lesser wood to the 
shape of men armed in the field ready to give battell.” 
Steps on either side lead down to the next terrace, with 
another fruit garden, and on the right a knot garden laid 
out in the form of the Yorkist rose combined with the six- 
pointed masonic star. In the centre of the terrace is an 
ornate fountain. On the lowest terrace, kitchen gardens 
laid out on formal lines. Still-rooms with triumphant 
little flags flying from them are depicted in the four corners 
of the garden, and next the two most sheltered there are 
bee-hives. 

In the north of England it was customary to surround 
gardens with earth walls, planted with wallflowers, etc., 
but Lawson condemns these picturesque walls, preferring 
“a stone enclosure, handsome, high and durable.” 

“It shall hardly availe you,’”’ Lawson adds, 
“to make any fence for your Orchard, if you 
be a niggard of your Fruit. For as liberalitie 
will save it best from noisome neighbours 
(liberalitie I say is the best fence) so Justice 
must restrain rioters.” Within the garden 
Lawson directs mounts “curiously wrought 
within and without” to be placed, mazes to 
be made, “a pair of Buts to stretch your 
Arms,” and “in mine own opinion,” he 
adds, “‘ I could highly commend your Orchard, 
if either through it or hard by it, there could 
run a pleasant River with silver streams ; you 
might sit in your Mount and angle a peckled 
Trout, sleighty Eel or some other daintie 
Fish.’’ Lawson writes at greater length of 
fruit trees than of flowers, but he enumerates 
the favourite flowers of those days —roses, 
lilies, violets (‘‘ nothing behind the best for 
smelling sweetly ’’), primroses, “‘ the faire and 
sweet-scented woodbine,’’ rosemary and sweet 
eglantine (‘‘seemly ornaments about a doore 
or window ’’), lavender, hollyhocks, flower-de- 
luce, wallflowers, stock-gilliflowers, marjoram, 
pansies, mallows, valerian, etc. Above all he 
loved his carnations—‘‘ I may well call them 
the King of flowers except the Rose, and the 
best sort of them are called Queen July-flowers. 
I have of them,”’ he adds with a childlike confi- 
dence in his readers’ interest, ‘‘ nine or ten 
several colours, and divers of them as big as 
Roses, of all flowers (save the Damask Rose) 
they are the most pleasant in sight and smell.” 

Few gardening books, old or modern, give 
any space to the gardener, but Lawson devotes 
the whole of the first chapter to him, and a 
delightful chapter at that. There is only space 
to quote a few lines : 


“The gardener must be Religious, Honest, 
Skilful and therewithal Painful . . . by religion 
I mean (because many think Religion but a 
Fashion or Custom to go to Church) maintain- 
ing and cherishing things Religious . . . above 
all things and God’s word... . 

“The Gardener had not need be anidle or lazy 
lubber . . . there will ever be something to do. 
Weeds are alwayes growing ... moles work 
daily . . . in Winter your Trees and Herbs would 
be lightened of Snow and your Allies cleansed. 

. . When Summer cloath your Borders with 
Green and speckled colours your Gardener must 
dress his Hedges and antick works : watch his 
Bees and hive them: . . . now begin Summer 
Fruits to ripen and crave your hand to pull 
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them ... you must needs allow him good help to end his 
labours which are endless. ... Such a Gardener as will 


conscionably, quietly and patiently travel, God shall Crown the ” 


labours of his hands with Joyfulness and make the Clouds 
drop fatness. . . . If you be not able nor willing to hire a 
Gardener, keep you profits to your self, but then you must 
take all the pains.” 


How Lawson loved his birds: 


‘* One chief grace that adorns an Orchard I cannot let slip: 
a brood of Nightingales, who with several notes and tunes 
with strong delightsome voice out of a weak body, will bear 
you company night and day. ... The gentle Robin-red- 
breast . . . will help her, and in winter in the coldest storms 
will not keep apart. Neither will the silly Wren be behind 
in Summer, with her distinct whistle (like a sweet Recorder) 
to cheer your spirits. 

‘The Blackbird and Throstle (for I take it the Thrush 
sings not but devours) sing loudly in a May morning and 
delight the ear much and you need not want their company 
if you have ripe Cherries or Berries. . . . 

‘What shall I say ? A thousand of pleasant delights are 
attending an Orchard. . . . And by the senses, as Organs, 
Pipes and Windows, these delights are carried to refresh the 
gentle, generous and noble mind. 

‘‘ What joy may you have that you shall see the blessing 
of God on your labours while you live, and leave behind you 
to heirs (for God will make heirs) such a work that many 
ages after your death shall record your love to their Country.”’ 


Lawson’s ‘‘ Countrie Housewife’s Garden ”’ is a charming 
picture of a garden belonging especially to the lady of the 
house. He divides it into two parts: 

‘“‘The Summer Garden ’’—roses, lavender, rosemary, 
bee-flowers, hyssop, sage, thyme, cowslips, peony daisies, 
clove-gilliflowers, pinks, southernwood, lilies. 

The Herb Garden with ‘‘ comely borders of roses and 
lavender and with your herbs of biggest growth by walls 
or in borders.’’ Under “ Herbs of great growth ”’ he lists 
fennel, angelica, tansy, hollyhock, lovage, elecampane, 
French mallows, lilies, French poppy, endive, succory and 
clary. Under ‘‘ Herbs of middle growth,” borage, bugloss, 
parsley, sweet Cicely, flower-de-luce, stock gilliflowers, wall- 
flowers, aniseed, coriander, fether-few, marigolds, oculus 
Christi, langdebeef, Alexanders, carduus-benecdictus ; and 
under ‘“‘ Herbs of smaller growth,’”’ pansies, marjoram, 
savory, strawberries, saffron, licoras, daffodils, leeks, 
chives, chibbals, skirrets, onions, bachelors’ buttons, 
daisies, pennyroyal. 

This little treatise concludes with the sage advice that 
should the mistress have her maids to help her weed the 
garden, ‘‘ withal I advise the Mistress either to be present 
her self, or to teach her maids to know herbs from weeds,” 

Parkinson’s matchless ‘‘ Paradisus ’’ was first published 
in 1629. It is generally acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful gardening book in the English language. Of the 
author we know very little, save that he was born in 1567, 
probably in Nottinghamshire, and that before 1616 he 
was practising as an apothecary and had a garden in Long 
Acre ‘‘ well stored with rarities.” He was Apothecary to 
James I, and after the publication of his “ Paradisus ”’ 
Charles I bestowed on him the title of Botanicus Regius 
Primarius. He died in 1650 and was buried at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. But though the facts concerning his life 
are so meagre, his character shines through every page of 
his book. The “ Paradisus” is a typically English book, 
permeated with a spirit of reverence and humility and 
simple delight in the beauty of flowers. Parkinson, as we 
know from a pathetic passage in ‘‘ Theatrum Botanicum ” 
(1640) was a childless man, and he seems to have lavished 
all his love and tenderness on his flowers. Above all he 
loved the spring flowers. How delightfully he writes of 
the ‘‘stately beautifulness’’ of the Crown Imperial, of 
“this delightfull plant’”’ the fritillary and its varieties, 
of tulips ‘‘ the pride of delyght,”’ of “ beautifull and goodly 
Daffodils,’ of jacinths and muscari, of crocuses, which 
he calls ‘‘ Medowe Saffron of the Spring,’”’ of ‘‘ bulbous 
flower-de-luce,’’ of anemones ‘‘ so dainty, so pleasant and 
so delightsome,”’ of bears’ ears, “‘ those delights of nature,” 
of primroses and cowslips, “ the Embassadors of Spring.” 
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Of his summer flowers he seems to have loved most his 
gilliflowers, especially ‘‘ the great Harwich or old English 
Carnation,”’ and the ‘‘ Clove Gilliflower’’”’ and the white 
carnation “‘ Delicate,’’ which he describes as ‘“‘a goodly 
delightfull fair flower,’’ his lilies, and chiefly perhaps his 
roses—the white rose of England, the red rose of England, 
the Carnation rose (how seldom one sees this charming 
old rose now), the Damask, the cabbage rose, the double 
yellow rose, the York and Lancaster, the Velvet rose, the 
Cinnamon rose, the musk rose, the sweetbriar and others 
too numerous to mention. And “‘ after all these faire and 
sweete’”’ flowers he includes in his Garden of Pleasant 


10 An Orchard. 
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Plan of a Yorkshire terraced gunden (1618), 


Showing orchards, topiary work, kitchen gardens, still-rooms, fountain, bee-hives 
and Knot garden laid out in torm of Yorkist rose combined with six-pointed, 


masonic star. 


Flowers ‘‘a few sweete herbes both to accomplish this 
Garden and to please your senses by placing them in your 
Nosegays, or else whereas you list ’—lavender, lavender 
cotton, basil, sweet marjoram, thyme and hyssop. This 
“Speaking Garden,’”’ as the author himself describes the 
book, is dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria : 

““ Accept, I beseech your Maiestie, this speaking Garden, 
that may informe you in all the particulars of your store, as 
well as wants, when you cannot see any of them fresh upon 
the ground, and it shall further encourage him to accomplish 
the remainder ; who in praying that your Highnesse may 
enjoy the heavenly Paradise, after the many yeares fruition 
of this earthly, submitteth to be 

“Your Maiesties 
all 
“humble devotion 
“TOHN PARKINSON,.” 

The title page of the ‘‘ Paradisus ’’ is interesting. At 
the top of the page is the Eye of Providence, and on each 
side a cherub symbolising the winds. In the centre is a 
representation of Paradise with Adam grafting an apple 
tree and Eve running downhill to pick up a pineapple. 
The most interesting feature of this elaborate title page 
is the representation of the ‘“‘ Vegetable Lamb” growing 
on a stalk and browsing on the herbage. This “ lamb” 
was one of the most curious myths of the Middle Ages, and 
obtained credence for at least four hundred years. 
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Politics 


THE BOLSHEVIST THEORY 


Bolshevism : Theory and Practice. 

By Waldemar Gurian. tos. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 
Lenin. 

By James Maxton. 5s. 
The Revolt of the Masses. 

By Ortega y Gasset. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


(Peter Davies.) 


People in general are doubly uncritical about Bolshevism. 
Not only do they fail to see precisely what it is in Russia, 
but they uncritically 
assume that in the degree 
in which it filters into 
Western Europe, it must 
be here just what it is in 
its own home. But as Mr. 
Gurian points out in a 
notable passage in his 
book, in Western Europe 
Bolshevism can only be a 
solvent and not a means of 
promoting any sort of 
cohesion or a faith to thrill 
the fanatical. “It cannot 
be a faith in something 
new, as in Russia, where 
civilisation had not been 
reached, and neither 
technology nor the En- 
lightenment was a dominant 
force.” Great confusion 
arises from the fact that to 
us in Western Europe, 
whether we loathe Bolshev- 
ism or tolerate it, it is 
inevitably seen as but one 
theory among others; 
whereas for its Russian 
adherents Bolshevism is, 
unique. Andas Mr. Gurian 
is at considerable pains to 
set forth, not only is it 
conceived of by its Russian 
adherents as completely 
superseding every other 
political and social theory, 
but it is regarded as 
having the right to 
govern literally every 
department of life. Bolshevist Russia, in short, is the 
extreme example of what, in the dreadful jargon of such 
discussions, is called the totalitarian State. Except in 
one significant regard, there is no private life left in Russia, 
no possibility of thinking, as Western Europeans do, in 
the antithesis of the individual and the State. In one 
thing only has individualism been left any scope—in the 
peculiar social system resulting from the Bolshevist law 
of marriage, or rather from the Bolshevist refusal to provide 
any law of marriage beyond that which enables the mere 
fact of marriages being registered. The object there, in a 
concession which at first seems surprising, is by defining 
marriage as a private status to prevent the institution of 
the family being used in opposition to the State’s claim 
to omnipotence. 

In his careful, sometimes unnecessarily dreary descrip- 
tion of Bolshevist doctrines and institutions, Mr. Gurian 
has done useful work. His incidental criticisms are usually 
moderate, and if the effect of his book is damaging to 
Bolshevist pretensions, that is only because they will not 
bear scrutiny. But it is to be remembered that no amount 
of criticism from without can have much effect on Bolshe- 
vism, which is valued by at any rate the more fanatical 


Lenin. 
From “ Lenin,” by James Maxton (Peter Davies). 
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of its supporters, not for its merits as a means to an end 
but as an end in itself. Its comprehensiveness, the hideous 
simplification of life which it effects, its unrelenting pressure 
on the people, give it in Russia some of the power of a 
religion—of a religion that would lose its hold the moment 
it developed any liberality. Just there is the grimmest 
lesson to be learnt from Mr. Gurian’s book. Other revo- 
lutionary creeds have been able to come to terms with other 
creeds ; Bolshevism must continue in its savage purity or 
altogether collapse. The 
totalitarian State cannot 
attempt a partnership. 


Lenin 

The legend of Mr. James 
Maxton as the wild man 
of our own politics will 
hardly survive the very 
tame book he has written 
about the greatest of the 
Bolshevists. In tracing his 
hero’s career through the 
shabby years and the lurid, 
he makes him out a victim 
of the notorious Tsarist 
oppression. This took 
forms so ferocious that 
the youthful Lenin, an 
avowed revolutionary and 
brother of a criminal who 
had been executed for 
attempted political assas- 
sination, was first confined 
for a year in a prison 
in which he was permitted 
to continue the writing of 
one of his revolutionary 
treatises, and then sent into 
an exile where he was 
allowed to enjoy as much 
duck-shooting as he liked, 
and the continual company 
of his fiancée—transferred 
from another place of 
exile in pursuance of 
some Tsarist scheme 
of punishment which is 
not very obvious. 

The next two sections of the story follow a similar course. 
Seditious journalism carried on from the Continent was 
followed by the inevitable sojourn in London. Karl Marx 
had read at the British Museum and lay buried at High- 
gate cemetery; Lenin took up squalid lodgings half-way 
between the British Museum and the cemetery, and miti- 
gated the rigours of misreading economics at the one by 
pious pilgrimages to the other. And so on. He became 
truly significant only when the Germans during the War 
sent him in a sealed railway carriage, like the germ of a 
disease in a sealed tube, from Switzerland into Russia. 
Thenceforth certainly he was the man who dominated the 
course of events in Russia. But it is uncritical not to 
recognise that his monarchy was like that of the one-eyed 
in the Kingdom of the Blind. It was not from a great 
political or economic thinker that there emanated the 


- fatuity about Karl Marx being the greatest man of the 


nineteenth century as representing perfectly the climax of 
the three greatest “‘ spiritual ’’ movements of that century— 
German philosophy, English economics and French 
socialism. But whatever the quality of his mind, at Jeast 
Lenin always knew it. He was the one decided man among 
waverers ; and he had one other enormous advantage 
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over rivals, in that while he held more firmly than any of 
them to the crudest and most rigid Bolshevism, he was 
adroit in making empty concessions to his interminably 
disputatious comrades. When he died, at fifty-four, he 
had certainly created out of unpromising material a political 
machine that would function. 

Perhaps the closest link between the two books that have 


just been noticed and the work of the Spanish writer who- 


deals with ‘“‘ The Revolt of the Masses,” is in the latter’s 
definition of nationhood as a combination to get some- 
thing done for the future. By a paradox not difficult to 
understand, had the Bolshevists coerced only three-fourths 
of the Russian population instead of the whole, and gone 
about it less cruelly, they would probably have provoked 
revolt. Horrible as is the catalogue of Bolshevist crimes, 
and impossible as is their Utopia for any civilised person, 
they have at least done this—that they have given the 
whole of a vast population the sensation of being engaged 
in a tremendous common task. The masses in Western 
Europe, incomparably more fortunate in having left to 
them still some sort of great and ancient civilisation, in- 
comparably more fortunate too materially, are yet, in the 
absence of leadership, mostly denied the feeling of being 
summoned to take part in some great constructive or 
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restorative task. Only in Italy, and there sometimes by 
methods which impoverish personality, is there any call 
to a truly national effort. With us British, there is a bid- 
ding of citizens to little more than the very prompt payment 
of taxes. Sefior Ortega y Gasset insists strongly that 
unless the masses in each nation are bidden to constructive 
effort for the future, nationhood, depending only on blood, 
language and common past, must be merely something 
lying behind the present generation. His arguments, in 
a book which occasionally suffers from vagueness, are 
often ingenious. But he underrates those factors—blood, 
language and common past; he forgets that in some 
nations there might very well be a call to rediscovery 
of the past, not in an antiquarian or conservative frenzy, 
but with a view to the rediscovery of the true national self. 
The denationalisation which for years has been going on 
in so many countries, as the masses get soaked in 
Americanism and the intellectuals are affected by the allies 
of Bolshevism, may yet justify in some countries revolu- 
tionary efforts involving the whole nation before the whole 
nation is invited to march forward. Réculez pour mieux 
sauter; as a Tory, the present reviewer would not much 
complain if the jumping-forward part of the programme 
were cancelled. 


THE COMIC TRAGEDIANS 
Russia in Transition 


The History of the Russian Revolution. Vol. I: The 
Overthrow of Tsarism. 


By Leon Trotsky. Translated by Max Eastman. 18s. 
(Gollancz.) 


It is a somewhat musty jest that ‘‘ The Red Flag” 
sounds less like a stirring song of revolution than a hymn 
gone bad, but the essence of truth in the derision applies 
to more than the song. It applies to the whole class 
movement of which the song is at once the inspiration and 
the expression. Generalisations about great changes of 
human relationships are fatally easy to make, and are 
usually either fallacious or futile—which of course is true 
also of generalisations about generalising. But one 
generalisation about revolutions is true and useful enough 
to be accepted as an historic axiom—that no revolution 
achieves the aim of its inception. A nation that goes to 
the barricades for liberty, equality and fraternity reaches 
Bonapartism as the first stage of a journey to the petty 
bourgeoisie which slavers about the varnished boots of an 
unromantic plutocracy. A nation which scuffles with 
cheap revolvers and looted machine guns about the school- 
rooms and police head-quarters of Petrograd, to achieve the 
overthrow of religious superstition and the tyranny of a 
governing caste, achieves a communal life wherein the bones 
of a tyrant are worshipped like the relics of a saint. 

Of all revolutions that of Russia is the most depressing 
to the romanticist and the idealist. The image which best 
reveals its quality is not that of a triumphing serf viewing 
a new spiritual dawn over the carcass of a conquered king. 
It is that of a toad treading down some festering fungus 
in a forest. The mobs of 1917 are not armies of heroic 
martyrs sacrificing all for a great vision of freedom. They 
are masses of Charles Chaplins and Mack Sennetts hurling 
themselves, in a comic make-up, at a door that is already 
so rotten that they fall tumbling through it. 

Leon Trotsky, the very dandy of disruption, writing 
with all the personal detachment of a conscious literary 
artist telling, as best he may against a background of 
changing personal emotional memory, a plain tale, brings 
in this volume the story of the revolution only to the June 
of 1917, when Lenin was back in Russia, active, deter- 
mined and already destined for his ultimate dictatorship, 
but when the bewildered Kerensky still pinned his pitiful 
faith to the virtue of a new war offensive as a means of 
re-establishing national solidarity. He presents all un- 
wittingly a strangely preposterous picture. 


By 
Collin Brooks 


In Russia a war-weary Duma plays with words, and a 
moron-monarch decides that the relics of the Saints shall 
not be taken out of danger because the invader will not 
dare to touch the sacred possessions or, if he does, ‘‘ so 
much the worse for him,” while his advisers urge that 
when the government moves it must take the holy relics 
as being the most valuable possession of the State. Across 
the frontier Germany prepares to make a passage for a 
few predatory cads who will preach pacifism to the cowards 
of the Russian cities and the cowed and disheartened 
peasants in the Russian trenches. 

There were in short no stones of a Bastille to be stormed. 
In Trotsky’s words, the whole fabric of the state was 
rotten, and at the first real pressure it gave way, and 
precipitated into power a crop-headed parliamentarian who 
had “no theoretical preparation, no political schooling, 
no ability to think, no political will,’ in whom the place of 
these qualities was occupied, says Trotsky, ‘‘ by a nimble 
susceptibility, an inflammable temperament, and that 
kind of eloquence which operates neither upon mind nor 
will, but upon the nerves.” 

Kerensky entered the Government of March, 1917 (old 
style) “‘somewhat in the character of a plenipotentiary 
ambassador. His connection with the revolution, how- 
ever, was that of a provincial lawyer who had defended 
political cases. Kerensky was not a revolutionist; he 
merely hung around the revolution.” 

Kerensky, with his “ hysterical giggle,” was baffled and 
bewildered. It was not that he and his colleagues were 
riding a tiger and could not dismount—the traditional fate of 
successful revolutionary leaders ; it was rather that they 
were suddenly in charge of a collection of wild-cats and 
sloths, monkeys and polar bears, harnessed to the chariot 
of state and showing an awkward disposition to turn in 
the shafts and mount the driving seat. 

But into the middle of Trotsky’s first volume comes 
hurrying Kerensky’s successor. Kerensky—the only man 
in history known to have kissed, with apparent enjoyment 
and undue publicity, ‘‘ Uncle’ Arthur Henderson—is not 
even a transient and embarrassed phantom. He is a 
mere pantomimic interlude. 

‘ Heartily know when half-gods go, the gods arrive.” 
The chief of the gods to arrive was M. Ilyich who, forgetting 
the sordities of Soho and the casual conversations in the 
British Museum with Mr. J. C. Squire, discarded in Switzer- 
land some childish ideas as to false whiskers and disguises 
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and took a “sealed” train through a Germany anxious 
to disrupt our Allies by any and every means. 

- Into the Tsar’s room at a Finland station came the man 
of purpose to greet the Kerensky mice. But even at that 
historic moment the Russian revolution was fated to be 
farcical : 


*‘Lenin walked, or rather ran, into the ‘Tsar’s Room’ 
in a round hat, his face chilled, and a luxurious bouquet in 
his arms. Hurrying to the middle of the room, he stopped 
still in front of Cheidze as though he had run into a completely 
unexpected obstacle. . . . He stood there looking as though 
what was happening did not concern him in the least, glanced 
from one side to the other, looked over the surrounding 
public, and even examined the ceiling of the Tsar’s Room, 
while rearranging his bouquet, which harmonised rather badly 
with his whole figure. . . .” 


That is the testimony of an eyewitness, Sukhanov; it 
might, with its superb detail of the round hat and the 
running-walk, be a descriptive critique of Mr. Chaplin’s 
last release. 

But inconvenient bouquets and the comic trappings of 
his time were incidentals to Lenin. 

From the moment of this arrival, through his temporary 
eclipse, to the last days of June, when the Bolsheviks are 
able to report that soldiers are sleeping with weapons in 
their hands and street fighting is commendably frequent, 
Lenin dominates and gives direction to history. With those 
June days M. Trotsky ends what is virtually the prologue 
to the real drama, leaving the rise of Leninism to a second 
volume which the publishers promise shortly. The 
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shifting masque of peasants and pedagogues, nobles and 
nonentities, Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, begins to take 
form. The tentative saturnalias of the first release from 
Tsarism, when servants decked with red ribands took odd 
days off, but came home to do the washing-up; the crude 
scuffles and undisciplined clashes of knots of citizenry, 
unwitting as to why they fought ; the savour of Bottom the 
Weaver playing at revolt—all this begins to pass. The arch 
idealogue of the inferiority complex changes before one’s 
eyes from a scurrying, worrying rat of a propagandist to a 
statesman aware that he is a portent. 

M. Trotsky can write history that is readable; it is too 
early to applaud or challenge his veracity. He can, by a 
quick analysis of causes and effects, point significances 
and abolish superstitions, even while he maintains the full 
tide of his description of men and events. It is the fault 
of fact, and not of its recorder, that where the externals of 
the overthrow of Tsarism were not suddenly tragic they 
were either sordid or farcical. To the onlooker survey- 
ing the episode, even through Trotsky’s reverent eyes, 
whatever else the revolution of 1917 may have been, it was 
not glorious. Nor would this historian have had it so. 
What has modernity to do with glory or graciousness ? 
““ The material relations of the social classes.” This was 
the incentive and this the obsession of the men whose 
minds were formed by Marx; it is the purpose and the 
heart of the Soviet system. It is the slogan of the 
new evangelists. And it is an excellent slogan—for 
materialists, 


THE COCKPIT OF EUROPE 


Heirs to the Habsburgs 
By G. E. R. Gedye. 12s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

This book should be welcomed by all those who are 
forbidden by the daily press any true or sustained insight 
into foreign affairs. But one fears that there is too little 
nonsense about Mr. Gedye to procure him unlimited popu- 
larity; he is superbly impartial, and this impartiality, 
besides making him new enemies in all the Succession 
States, will raise a frown on many a sentimental brow, 
in the country of his birth. The only people in England 
who take any interest in South-eastern Europe (or in 
Europe at all, for that matter) are those who have had 
some particular bee introduced into their bonnet by the 
charming and ‘eloquent natives of a country in which they 
have been. hospitably received. The most expert in 
persuasive charm being the Hungarians, the commonest 
bee is ‘‘ Justice for Hungary ’’—the revision of Trianon— 
which is taken up by every Englishman who has spent 
a week-end in Budapest. As Mr. Gedye himself remarks, 
the most unlikely people, people with no penchant for 
foreign politics, who, until crossing the Hungarian border 
had: not the slightest notion that all was not well 
politically with Europe, come back filled with righteous 
indignation: people who are blissfully unaware of the 
Italianisation of South Tyrol, of the Polish oppression of 
the Lithuanians, of the unrest of the Croats. These are 
the people, the very few who take any interest at all in 
South-eastern Europe, who will be upset by Mr. Gedye’s 
impartiality. Unbalanced enthusiasm cannot stand in the 
glare of his searchlight. 

But, apart from these, the majority of Englishmen 
comfortably assume that with the fall of the Dual Mon- 
archy the problems of the minority races in South-eastern 
Europe were ended once and for all. The Succession 
States came into being, the brutal process of Magyarisation 
was at an end, the Slavs were united, and so on in the same 
idyllic strain. Actually, as Mr. Gedye points out, they 
were multiplied. In place of the one monstrous problem 
of the Habsburgs there are now half a dozen similar situa- 
tions involved in the very being of the Succession States. 
“Heirs to the Habsburgs ”’ is a greatly needed record of 
the fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and of the progress 
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of these Succession States up to this year of Grace. To 
the English reader, in the main oblivious of Europe’s 
tremendous upheavals, who fondly imagines that the 
Balkans are no longer the cockpit of Europe, who dis- 
misses those “‘ new little States’ with a good-humoured 
shrug, this book will come as a revelation. Among other 
things it is an inventory of all the material for another 
Sarajevo. 

But although it is plain to the reader that Mr. Gedye 
can lay his finger on a dozen potential casi belli, he has 
nothing to do with scare-mongering. Rather he attempts 
to interest the English public in the fruits of Versailles, 
Trianon, Rapallo, and so on. True, their terms were 
conceived chiefly by the French, and carried through by 
the French, and the French alone knew exactly what 
they were designed for—to bring about a geographic 
blockade of Germany by ringing her round with hostile 
states. But English statesmen also had a say in 
formulation of these treaties, and if their crimes were not 
inspired by vindictiveness and fear, they were due to 
ignorance and apathy. According to the democratic 
ideal the general public is responsible for its statesmen, 
and so in a large measure the English public—because of 
its stupidity, ignorance, apathy—is responsible for the 
present state of affairs in Europe; and this book is a 
record of its grim handiwork—scarcely less grim than the 
misrule of the Habsburgs. 

Mr. Gedye’s grasp of the innumerable political issues 
involved in the creation of the new Europe is complete, 
and his exposition of them admirably lucid. If we want 
to save the world from another major catastrophe it is 
imperative that the importance of these issues should 
be realised, and the issues themselves understood. With 
Mr. Gedye’s book on the market there is no excuse, save 
criminal laziness, for not understanding them; and 
any Englishman who continues unenlightened may 
justly be considered indifferent to the fate of human- 
ity, and complacent in face of potential war. The 
Englishman to-day who does not attempt to under- 
stand the problems of his neighbours is guilty of a 
laziness which has less excuse than all the vindictiveness 
of France. 
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GREATNESS AND RESPECTABILITY By 


A Leader Who Could not Lead 


The Life of John Redmond. 


By Denis Gwynn. 25s. (Harrap.) 


It is refreshing, in these days of Lives written by 
daughters, widows, sisters, cousins or aunts, to read a 
new biography that is a really workmanlike piece of litera- 
ture. Mr. Gwynn was fortunate in having good material, 
provided by his subject’s family; better use could not 
have been made of it. He tells the story of the Irish 
struggle, and Redmond’s share in it, at length and in great 
detail, but he never becomes boring. His style, alert 
though impersonal, never flags. 

This is all the more creditable, seeing that the interest 
of the book is entirely political. Stead described Redmond 
as “‘a politician first, a politician second and a politician 
third.”” What private life he had was so private that 
scarcely anybody knew anything about it. In the House 
of Commons where, as he once said truly, he had passed 
his life (for he began his career as an official in it before 
he became, at the age of twenty-four, M.P.), he was liked 
and of course respected, but he had next to no friends. 
Of the man apart from the public character Mr. Gwynn 
can give us no picture—probably for the reason that none 
existed. 

I say that ‘‘ of course ’’ Redmond was respected by his 
fellow-politicians. The use of those words gives a clue 
both to the strength and the weakness of Redmond’s 
personality. He was eminently a respectable person, and 
this book raises the very interesting question: Can a 
respectable person be also a great man? I do not (need 
I say it ?) mean respectable in a moral sense. Put the 
problem in another way. Can one who is conventional 
in manners and behaviour, who speaks always with 
measured diction and with substance carefully considered ; 
who makes no enemies by hasty word or disconcerting 
change of front, who is always correct and dignified—can 
such a one stir the minds and hearts of men? Can he 
dominate their imaginations? Can he induce them to 
follow whithersoever he may lead? I have never thought 
so, nor does Mr. Gwynn give me reason to alter my view. 

Whether he considers Redmond great he does not tell 
us. What he says in his final estimate is that if Redmond 
could have carried the Irish with him, many evils would 
have been avoided. Surely it was because he lacked the 
touch of greatness that he failed to persuade them? Mr. 
Gwynn admits too that Redmond, even while he refused 
any settlement which would have separated Ulster from 
the rest of Ireland, ‘‘ was haunted by the ever growing fear 
that partition might become inevitable.” A leader of 
more insight would have seen from the first that Ulster 
could not be forced into a Home Rule plan. 

Even those who were most sympathetic to the claim of 
the Irish understood, if they made their own investigation 
and saw things as they were, not through mists of self- 
deception, that the Ulster case rested on exactly the same 
argument as was used in favour of Home Rule for the 
greater part of Ireland. If the desire of the governed 
was to be heeded in the South, how could it fairly be dis- 
regarded in the North ? Had Redmond been a statesman 
instead of merely a politician, he would have accepted 
what the English were ready and even eager to give. There 
could have been a self-governing Ireland long before the 
War—with Ulster excluded as it is to-day. All the mis- 
fortunes that happened after this chance was spurned (and 
that are happening still to-day) sprang from the folly of 
treating the Ulster attitude as bluff. Carson was bluffing, 
no doubt. I stood beside him one day at a review of his 
army and heard him murmur half to himself, half to me: 
“‘I wonder what they will do when it is all over.”” But 
I was in no uncertainty about the army itself. The Ulster 
folk, who learn nothing and forget nothing, were in terrible 
earnest. When they said they would fight, they meant it. 
They were frightened. 


Hamilton Fyfe 


Mr. Gwynn makes rather too much of the “ Curragh 
Mutiny.”’ I say this as one who was in Ireland as a 
correspondent at the time. It was a silly, unpremeditated, 
romantic affair. It seemed to a handful of officers, who 
were old enough to know better, that it would be a gallant 
gesture to declare they would ‘“‘ never, never desert Mrs. 
Micawber.”’ There was no intention on anyone’s part 
of asking them to fight against Ulster. The whole trouble 
arose because Asquith was, as usual, supine, and Mr. 
Churchill, as usual, fussy. It was unhappily characteristic 
of Redmond that the incident surprised him. He was so 
often surprised. 

Surprised equally by the Easter Week rebellion and 
by the senseless but scarcely surprising savagery of the 
reprisals. Surprised by the growth of Sinn Fein ; surprised 
by the twists and turns of morbid, melancholy Dillon ; 
surprised by the breakaway of the impossibilist Bishop of 
Raphoe. One gets the impression—perhaps not quite a 
just one—that Redmond was always a day after the fair. 
The truth seems to be that this quiet-loving country gentle- 
man, with a facade that appeared so important, had not 
the stuff of a leader in him, skilfully though he acted the 
part. His fagade was both the making and the undoing 
of him. He was too respectable to be great. 


“ Elisha,”’ John Redmond as leader of the Parnellites. 


From Vanity Fair, November 12th, 1892. 
From “ The Life of John Redmond,” by Denis Gwynn (Harrap). 
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THE PAST IN THE PRESENT 


Greek By-ways. 


By T. R. Glover. 12s. 6d. 


(Cambridge University 
Press.) 


One reason why we study the classics, why we assume, 
or used to until lately, that whatever an educated man did 
or did not know, he must know something about the 
language and thought of the antique world, is because we 
feel that we are dealing there with men who had the same 
assumptions as our own. That this in itself is a very large 
assumption, does not trouble the intuitive conviction. We 
feel that their delights and desires and difficulties were 
in the same terms as ours; that they were examining, 
shaping, using and being used by life in a way we under- 
stand ; and when all allowances have been made for varieties 
of custom and speculative belief, what they did and were 
is vecognisable; has a profound familiarity—and not of 
the kind that breeds contempt—for us. 

In the ancient world, the questions the Greeks put were 
our questions, sometimes more delicately analysed, more 
subtly stated. Their answers—at least to speculative 
problems—were as good answers as have ever been found. 
“Tf a thing will stand thinking, it is Greek.” This 
familiarity we do not feel with the men of the Far East ; 
with the medieval Persian; with the Cretan or the 
Egyptian; the Visigoths; or even with the Viking or the 
man of the Italian Renaissance. Yet we can step back two 
thousand odd years in time and the history of Western 
man as into an exceedingly beloved city, a city full of 
known people, and even of contemporary people who, born 
so many centuries too late in time, nevertheless belong there. 

Among such people is Dr. Glover, as every student knows 
who has come under his influence; and praise reads 
foolishly at this his last book. It is all about Interesting 
Things in the City of Classical Antiquity; facts about 
Food and Boats and Boys, and the Manners of a Gentleman 
and the Subtleties of Learned Men; and what the Greek 
thought of the Roman and the Roman of the Greek; 
theories and practices of education ; “ varieties of religious 
experience.” ‘‘ By-ways”’ is almost a misleading title for 
a book which is not so much about curiosities as the every- 
day ; not about exceptions, but ordinary practice ; where 
every page implies a description of what was essential in 
the Greek mind. 

From each essay in the book there comes the impression 
that you are reading about a matchless thing. Not an odd 
thing or specifically useful, not impressive in vacuo or in 
any way like Doctor Johnson’s preaching woman; but 
at something entire and unique in itself and yet capable of 
eternal addition; which appeared in the world between 
the sixth and the fourth century B.c., and which the world 
has never got over or had enough of, nor can get out of its 
mind, nor see through (though it is trying to) ; and which 
it has not done with yet, because it cannot be done with ; 
because it was an event not to be comprehended in 
terms of beginning or end. Historically, one thing seems 
clear: something happened at that period which has 
modified the life of man more or less in its own likeness 
ever since. Or, more exactly, when the influence that we 
call Greek or Hellenic has touched man, he has lived well, 
has made himself more and more a civilised being. While 
the more he has forgotten that world and the events that 
made it, the worse he has lived ;_ the more blind lusts and 
beastly devices have shaped his life for him, instead of it 
being his chief praise and the justification of his existence 
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By Mary Butts 


that he has shaped life for himself. That this view is no 
longer popular—not in our fathers’ sense—is one of the 
most sinister things that are happening to us to-day. 
While it must always be noticed that the people who write 
and speak with authority against classical studies are almost 
invariably the people who know nothing about them. 
Against these Dr. Glover’s place is among one of the 
saviours of Western civilisation. 

To show how much more the book is than an illumination 
of by-ways, perhaps the most interesting part is the 
chapter on Greek religion, its relation to and its absorbtion 
of foreign figures and conceptions of the divine. Dr. Glover 
is very firm-minded about it, and about the essence of 
faith: ‘‘ It is a long way from the Zeus of Homer to the 
Zeus of Cleanthes; and nobody really wanted to read 
Cleanthes, while the other two poets [Homer and Ovid} 
have never lacked for readers by the thousand. But the 
real crux comes when you decide that Homer’s Zeus ought 
to be the Zeus of Cleanthes. What are you going to do 
then? . . . Itis a question to this day whether the thinkers 
or the common people are the best exponents of a religion. 
Some things are revealed to babes, but not all; and you 
cannot recapture truth by being babyish in religion any 
more than in mathematics.’’ Then our latest revival, the 


_ modern Superstitious Man, is put in his place: ‘ Spitting 


and doing all sorts of odd things to avert omens. . . . He 
is of course on the look-out for new gods.”’ But truth is 
what matters, little as people care for it, have ever cared 
for it—as they care for comfort or ceremony or excitement. 
Little as Mr. Gandhi cares for truth, who wants Hinduism 
for the Hindus because they invented it, because it happens 
to be their local, departmental religion; and Celsus was 
wrong for all that is lovely and reasonable in his criticism 
of Christianity. ‘‘ Finally as we saw... all gods are 
manifestations of one divine being—a happy device to 
enable you to have monotheism and polytheism at once, 
to be a monotheist in mind and a polytheist in practice. 
It is worth while asking why so convenient a device failed 
in the long run, supported as it was by famous philosophers 
and beautiful characters, and whether Hinduism, which 
attempts the same feat, is destined to satisfy the people 
of India for ever. . . . The canon of Celsus will not do, 
and Mr. Gandhi cannot have India to himself. Alexander 
invaded India and brought it into mankind, and there it 
stays. Nationalism may be picturesque and sometimes 
patriotic; but there are greater things, and Truth, for 
one, laughs at nationalists.” This is true, if one’s heart 
still goes out after Celsus. 

It is one of the latest of our popular mass-suggestions 
that “‘ History is the Bunk.’”’ Aldous Huxley explains why 
the “saints of our new dispensation’ must have it so, 
for one of the effects of such studies is to relax man’s 
instinct to hurry off and change something in his surround- 
ings, or acquire some new object for his distraction. _ 
Ordinary conditions being tolerable, its effect is to quiet 
his body and to give his mind peace, set free in a world 
infinitely more various, and not subject to his opinion 
or his neighbour’s. The more he lives in that world, the 
less he will care how much he has to spend, will even find 
out how only to buy what he wants. And that will be the 
end of Big Business. But History has other blessings. 
Supreme among them what we find if we come to it in 
the right temper: ‘‘ The temper that can recognise the 
hero . . . a temper that must be able to respond to the 
heroic and love it, as old Plutarch loved it.’’ Under- 
standing that, the whole vast story is, in the end, a praise 
for what is admirable, diverse, enduring, inventive, adorable 
in man. His Magnificence, as Spenser called it, and as the 
antique world recognised it. 
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WORDS 


The Universal Dictionary of the English Language. 


Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld, B.Litt., M.A. 42s. TO STAY 
(Routledge.) 


WHERE 


Some young gentlemen of considerable fortune and 
leisure recently devised what must be the ultimate social 


game. A volume of “‘ Burke’s Peerage’’ was produced AB E RY ST WY TH position 


on sea front. here visitors have exclusive 
and, amid some excitement, they vied with one another rambling and picnic 


in establishing acquaintanceship with the greatest number 
of names on random pages of that great work. I can 


imagine a game, equally tiring and infinitely more profit- BO U R N E MO UT Hew ery oad. We invite 


: mene id clients and new to this “ Ideal Home” fi range 
able, which could be played with an ordinary dictionary, public rooms. Every modern convenience, “Hot and and cold running water and 

fires. Own farm produce. illiards indoor amusements iota 
The vocabulary of the man = the street ’’ is notoriously dull moment. Young society. Service and table par excellence. Terms reduced 
limited and monosyllabic, while even the more cultured for Spring. Tariff. 


among us do not use a fraction of the verbal wealth with 


which our language is endowed. Besides, dictionaries are 
extraordinarily good reading ; one might almost say that B R I GHTO N 


—Ideal for Spring and Summer Holidays 
and highly recommended for temporary 


or permanent residence. Homely, comfortable Board-residence; one minute 
they are among the few eternally readable books, and sea; near Palace Pier; separate tables; excellent cuisine ; gas fires in bed- 
rooms rsonal supervisio t ures 
deserve better treatment than relentless savaging at the Proms £3 20. Rock Mansion” Peivete Lowes 
hands of crossword-puzzle maniacs. Their advantages over Brighton. Phone: Brighton 1614 


ordinary literature are enormous: they are perfectly and 
logically constructed with a continuity which is lamentably a a 

absent from many best-sellers, and at the same time every CO R N WA L golf, and town. Photographs sent.— 
paragraph has an independent interest. Concerned as they 

are with the intrinsic value of words, their importance in 
modern criticism must be illimitable. For do they not 


—Ocean vi Good varied tabl 
demonstrate criticism by example in a way unsurpassed CRO M ER house; lawn; sea ae calle ae 
by even the author of ‘“‘ The Meaning of Meaning ”’ ? moderate. Phone 182.—G. Woodhouse. 


The Universal Dictionary edited by that distinguished 
scholar, Professor Wyld, is a new and original compila- 


S. DEVON.—Charming Guest H 
tion, and can claim to be the only important English DAW LI Ss 5 equipped. 8 acres. Tennis, bathing, minis- 
dictionary to be produced in Great Britain since the ture golf. Garages. Good"cuisine. Home comforts. Very reasonable 


charges.—Bishop, Fairfield Guest House, Dawlish. 
War. It is moreover useful as a dictionary midway 
in size between the less exhaustive pocket and desk 


dictionaries and the immense finality of the Oxford | EDINBURGH 


Dictionary. Station.—Garage adjoining. 

Its chief original feature is the thoroughness with which 
the editor has dealt with the history of words and their — Hurlingham” Private 
changes in meaning, and has been at considerable pains to FO LK EST ONE icc Hote a, a oan 
explain comprehensively the romantic aspect of words 3871. moderate.—Proprietor. 


and phrases. While the main aim of the book is to give 


in dictionary form a literary and colloquial picture of 
contemporary English usage, it is also valuable in its adop- FOREST OF DEAN, vactey. Lintre. 


DEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. Beautiful’ Guest House (600 

tion of two systems of indicating pronounciation. The up). 80 rooms, 6 acres, billiards, dancing, tennis, bowls, croquet, Sno. 
. to 70s. week. Illustrated Prospectus. 

first is the obvious and simple method of most dictionaries, 


but the second is a more exact system of phonetic notation 


and is designed for those who are definitely students of H AR ROG AT ~ Manor Hydro Cant Tews. Baten 
the English spoken language. — 


, ts : , electric lift ; 6 acres of groun rend and croquet ; lock-up garages. Terms 
Professor Wyld s Dictionary has, like Dr. Johnson Ss, 55s., 3 gns., and 3} gns. Reopening July 1st.—For tariff, apply Tcnegeress. 
the ‘‘ substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity and Phone $021. 


precision.’’ It would of course be a life-work to deal with 
the not unimportant question of omissions, but it should -" Granville,” adjoining new 
be recorded by way of trivial criticism that while ‘‘ necro- l LF RACO M B E- Ornamental Gardens, with direct 


th (two minutes) to sea front. This comfortable, old-established Private 

phobia ”’ and *‘ necrophagous ”’ are included, ‘‘ necrophily,”’ otel has the finest and sunniest position in the town ; noted for excellent 
iss ction. rom 

a word very dear to those who read the excellent works of 


weekly.—E. B. Foster. 


Montague Summers, is nowhere to be found. 
CHRISTOPHER SALTMARSHE. 


lovely mountain view ; midday dinner ; moderate terms.—The Misses Marshall. 


THE LURE AND ROMANCE OF ALCHEMY. By C. J. S. 
.Thompson. 5s. (Harrap.) 


—Garden Guest H Tariff 
This is another of the excellent and amazingly inexpensive L Y M E R E G | ateies ent prev cin: 


‘“Simple Guide’ series. Two hundred and forty pages, putting, etc. House or chalet 
packed with facts and profusely illustrated with reproduc- GR E E N ACR ES accommodation, charming 
tions of old prints and woodcuts, tell the story of man’s situation and excellent views. Booklet and photos from H. Ramage, Green 
search for the power to produce gold and achieve immor- Acres, Lyme Regis. 


tality. The early alchemists were a mixture of quackery, 
trickery and a genuine desire for scientific research, their 


patrons a mixture of greed and credulity. This volume MAT LOC 
is far more than an outline of alchemy * $¢ gives incidentally Physicians. 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 Acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 

perday. Prospectus free. No Branch Establishments. Phone: Matlock 17. 
a very vivid picture of life and ideas in that strange old Grams: “Smedleys Matlock.” 


world, which was more fantastic than anything the mind 
of man could have invented. The book is finely printed GHTON. 
and bound. SCA R BO RO U G iow, situated, 
near sea, moors, station and bus. Vacant pt. 1st.—Mrs. Leadley, 

M. P Town Farm, Cloughton, Scarborough. 
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TWO ESSAYISTS 


Towards Peace, and Other Essays. 
By Basil de Selincourt. 6s. net. 
Press.) 

The Country Gentleman, and Other Essays. 
By Godfrey Locker-Lampson. 7s, 6d. net. 
Cape.) 


(Oxford University 


(Jonathan 


The range of the essay is as wide as human interest 
and temperament; and these two volumes, each in its 
own way packed with character and the stuff of thought, 
are about as different as possible in their choice of theme 
and their method of approach. Without labouring the 
phrase too much, it might perhaps be suggested that 
Mr. Basil de Selincourt represents the spirit of the academe, 
while Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson adopts the outlook of 
the forum. On the one hand we are confronted by the 
constructive critic, settling himself as it were deliberately 
upon his dais, announcing his subject with quiet confidence, 
and elaborating it in the traditional method of exposition 
and conclusion. On the other, we are aware of the swift 
approach of the natural conversationalist, the man of 
many interests, who buttonholes his companion in the 
crowd, strolls with him, like Horace’s pleasant gossip, 
along the beaten path, discoursing easily and with insight 
upon a dozen kindred subjects in the course of an hour. 
The one is a philosopher, the other a commentator. In both 
cases ‘‘ the words of the wise are as goads’”’; but the one 
kind is the wisdom of the cloister, the other of the open air. 
Mr. de Selincourt’s book is a book of deep significance, 
sedate, penetrating, humane. Four of his essays deal with 
social problems, two with religion, and four with great 
figures in literature, religion and music—Tolstoy, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Schubert and Beethoven. It would seem at first 
sight as though it must be difficult to find a thread of 
unity in themes so diverse; but that is to reckon without 
the unifying influence of a mind infused and sustained with 
a powerful philosophic conviction—a mind, in short, at 
one with itself. The interplay of this conviction upon the 
problems of the age is the vital quality of Mr. de Selin- 
court’s criticism. He takes themes so commonly vexed 
and tortured by ‘‘ ignoble personal passions’’ as the means 
to peace and the perils of democracy, and lifts them, by sheer 
force of his philosophic detachment, into the clear ether of 
reason. Hesees the world convulsed by perpetual struggle, 
class against class, man against beast, beast against beast, 
nation against nation; it is a continuing struggle, to 
the necessity of which every new generation blinds its 
eyes. 

“For peace has enemies even among those who are 
enamoured of her; and not the least is the man who cannot 


see in himself the devouring dragon—whose idealism ignores 
the bitter knot.” 


This idealist (the common kind) becomes the crudest of 
materialists directly he gets to work upon the social fabric ; 
he becomes the easy victim of all the conflicting systems 
and nostrums and patent medicines of reform. 


“‘Comprehensive projects count for very little in the 
amelioration of human affairs ; what counts is applied under- 
standing ; and since what we have to improve is the constitu- 
tion of society, the kind of understanding needed is that which 
is rarest and most difficult to acquire—understanding of human 
motives and of the human mind and heart.” 


There is no space in the limits of a brief review to indicate 
the many ways in which this perpetual struggle towards 
peace is illustrated in these essays—in Tolstoy’s noble 
striving towards freedom of the soul; in the fervent 
humanity of St. Francis; or in the soaring vision of 
Beethoven, prisoner of the soul, with eyes perpetually 
fixed upon the “ little tent of blue ”’ that beckoned through 
the bars of his prison-house. Religion itself is only a part 
of the same struggle; it is ‘‘ not the preparation for an 
unknown future; it is the knowledge of a present reality. 
It is the perception that the Love of God is its own reward.” 
So the essayist brings temporal issues to the bar of eternal 
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truth, and clears the air of an infinite deal of cant, pretence 
and self-deception in the process. 

With Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson we step down into 
the arena of the common day, of topical interests and of 
sound and genial common sense. His occupation is with 
the social world around us, the problems of political 
leadership, of parliamentary success, of the break-up of 
the old country-house life, with its atmosphere of beneficent 
feudalism, of the pleasures of country sport, and of fond 
memories of charming old country characters of a kind 
now lost for ever to the country-side they were so long 
accustomed to adorn. Mr. Locker-Lampson’s Muse may 
be homely, but she is certainly not trivial; whether he is 
criticising, remembering or describing, he is supremely 
companionable and urbane. Flashes of worldly wisdom 
light up every other page. ‘“‘ If you are too proud to be 
employed in some humble office, the time will come when 
you will be too old to be employed anywhere.” ‘ There 
are few who can afford to dispense with women’s help, and 
when they have once espoused your cause, they will never 
desert you.’’ Good words and well pronounced. They are 
the fruit of sage experience. 

But perhaps the most attractive aspect of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s outlook is his warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
yet unsentimental love of the English country-side, with its 
rather wistful memories of a world that is fast fading from 
us—the kingdom of the country squire, the parson and the 
doctor ; the annual cycle of simple joys ; the return of the 
swifts, the budding of the hawthorn, the village festival ; 
the point-to-point steeplechase, the first of September, the 
Christmas waits, and all “ the long interchange of friendli- 
ness,’’ of mutual confidence, and peace within its borders. 
in the portraits here given of a country squire and a 
country doctor of the old school, the author has left a record 
of abiding charm and fidelity to type. It is no great 
comfort to reflect that, amid all the dusty struggle for 
peace that seems never to be won, such simple, natural 
harbingers of the peaceful life are being steadily swept into 
oblivion. 


WRITERS OF THE SIXTIES 


The Eighteen-Sixties : 
Society of Literature. 


Edited by John Drinkwater, 
University Press.) 


Essays by Fellows of the Royal 


12s. 6d. net. (Cambridge 


By concentration upon the literary and allied achieve- 
ments of a given decade, the republication of Essays contri- 
buted to the Royal Society of Literature provides work of 
considerable interest and value. The editors, wisely, have 
not as yet applied their principle to early periods of litera- 
ture, but are revelling in the nineteenth century, which 
offers terra incognita of far wider range, for these papers 
are confined to the great host of minor and oft-forgotten. 
figures of the literary scene, and are not concerned with 
the “ stars.’’ of the magnitude of a Dickens or a Tennyson. 
The eighteen-seventies and the eighteen-eighties having 
been submitted to such a resurvey, the clock is now put 
back to the sixties, the most characteristic and vivid decade 
of the Victorian era, the one also which displayed the last 
exemplifications of the older fashion of English life and 
manners before these things passed for ever under the heel 
of ‘‘ utility,’ and a democracy far more arrogant and selfish 
than the dominion of the aristocracy, and which were 
finally destroyed by post-War conditions. 

So it is that in one of the most admirable of these papers, 
entitled ‘“‘George Whyte Melville,” Sir John Fortescue 
voices the swan-song of regret for the vanishing English 
gentleman and English life of the country-side when they . 
were at their best seventy years ago, ere vulgarity had 
swamped all the grace and serenity and privacies of life. 
There is little about Whyte Melville or his books in particular 
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in this essay, for Sir John is preoccupied with the people 
and their modes about whom and for whom this author 
wrote—the English Squirearchy class. He has many vital 
things to observe of their life both in country and town— 
during the season in those great days of Great Ladies, when 
London had a season and displayed its splendid horses and 
carriages in entire perfection in the Park. But I am unable 
to agree with some of Sir John Fortescue’s statements else- 
where in his paper, as when he says that ‘“‘ Market Har- 
borough ”’ is probably the only one of Whyte Melville’s 
‘works that still live.” Many of the others are remem- 
bered and reread I am sure, and perhaps the historical 
romance of ‘‘ Holmby House ’”’ is more popular than the 
author’s characteristic novels of hunting and sport. And 
Sir John is less than fair in his passing reference to Surtees, 
when he echoes the dictum of W. P. Frith that Surtees’s 
books only survive by reason of Leech’s illustrations. 
Leech supplied fine illustrations in his best style for several 
of the Surtees novels, but those for the most popular of all, 
** Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’’ were the work of Henry 
Alken; while ‘“‘ Phiz’’ was the artist for ‘‘ Hawbuck 
Grange ’’ and the later plates of ‘‘ Mr. Facey Romford’s 
Hounds.’”’ Further, Surtees was an acute satirist of social 
manners. He had a direct influence on Thackeray in the 
same vein, as the latter writer acknowledged. 

For anyone like myself who has been reading the minor 
Victorians for over forty years, and written about them 
for a quarter of a century, it is perchance permissible to be 
amused when the intellectuals and leading critics of to-day 
“‘ discover ’’ a forgotten author, drag him off his top dusty 
shelf, and exhibit him as if he were a new orchid from 
Brazil. Thus Mr. John Drinkwater has “ discovered ” 
Eneas Sweetland Dallas, and says: ‘‘ Of several English 
scholars to whom I put the question, not one had even 
heard of Dallas’s name.’’ The answer to that is, the 
scholars in question could not have been students of 
Victorian literary history; for Dallas was a very well 
known writer of his time, and a member of the circle of 
George Meredith, William Hardman and Shirley Brooks. 
Also he was editor of Once a Week and, as a leading reviewer 
to The Times, he wrote the vituperative notice of Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ’’ in 1866 which, in conjunc- 
tion with John Morley’s similar attack in the Saturday 
Review, caused Moxon to throw up the publication of the 
book in affright. 

One of the most interesting papers in this volume is 
Mr. Walter de la Mare’s on ‘“‘ The Early Novels of Wilkie 
Collins,’’ for although he does not say much that is new 
about either the novels or their author, this is a remarkable 
tribute of sympathy and affection for the work of a powerful 
and very imaginative writer who has been absurdly mis- 
estimated and underrated during the past sixty years. 
Mr. de la Mare says he is an “‘ almost lifelong admirer of 
Wilkie Collins,’’ and I could wish he was to be his bio- 
grapher, for I have done no more than write a personal 
sketch. In this essay there are delightful fragments 
indicating Mr. de la Mare’s affinity with Collins—glimpsings 
of the mysterious, the portentous, the UNkNown, the 
high-romantic, as when he held in his hand the moonstone, 
belonging to Charles Reade, which had suggested to Wilkie 
Collins the title for his great story, ‘‘ The Moonstone ”’ : 
“ It has a soft, milky luminousness and, viewed sideways, 
resembles the pupil of an eye—such an eye indeed as have 
the horses of the chariots of the moon.” 

Sir Henry Taylor, Arthur Hugh Clough, some historians 
in the sixties, and Science also receive attention in this 
collection, while Mr. Granville-Barker has found a good 
subject in J. R. Planché, who was born in the eighteenth 
century and lived until 1880. Somerset Herald and an 
authority on costume, he was the author of countless 
extravaganzas and burlesques which preceded the period 
of W. S. Gilbert, who borrowed the ideas and forms of 
Planché to a far greater extent than has been noted by 
the commentators of Gilbert’s work. 

S. M. Ettis. 
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Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE Bookman who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


If you can write an entertaining letter there is the prospect 
of your being able to devote your spare time to a hobby that is 
not only the most interesting of all, but is highly remunerative 
—writing ‘‘free-lance’’ articles and short stories for the Press. 
There are editors in London who find it very difficult to get 
the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
sO a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few 
simple rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- 
ating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than write to the 
Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you not 
necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential writer. 
If you’re not he’ll tell you so, and without any obligation to 
yourself. 

Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


“ { Earned £600 by 
My Pen in Spare 
” 
Time. 

A former Regent’ student 
writes: ‘‘ I had always been keen 
about writing, though I had no 
practical knowledge. I decided 
to join the Regent Institute. I 
paid my fee, and before I had 
got to the end of the third lesson 
had refunded myself in full. 

“T finished the Course, which 
I found tremendously interesting, 
stimulating, and helpful. I 
wrote my first book. It ran at 
once into over 20,000 copies and 
is still selling. I followed this up 
with others on the same subject, 
and in four years have made well 
over {600. Last year I made 
£240, and this in the midst of a 
very busy life.” 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


| I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding | 
| that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever :— 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and Short | 
Story Writing. | 
(6) A free copy of your prospectus ‘“ How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
with full particulars of your postal tuition. : | 


| 
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The Bookman’s Table 


WINTERS OF CONTENT. 


By Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth.) 


15s. net. 


Those of us who remember the publication of Mr. Sitwell’s 
“ Discursions ”’ six years ago will not be disappointed with 
its sequel. We are provoked by his art criticisms some- 
times—and surely Mr. Sitwell means to provoke us. All 
that must be forgiven when we set out with him on one of 
his many leisurely expeditions around Venice or to towns 
with lovely names in Apulia or Emilia; expeditions as 
leisurely and discursive as the author’s style, over which it 
is impossible to hurry without the risk of losing one’s 
temper, and the certainty of losing one’s way, for the courses 


AKBAR. By Laurence Binyon. 5s. net. (Peter Davies.) 


Here is yet another great man come to rub shoulders 
with Voltaire and Lenin, St. Paul and Mozart, in Mr. 
Davies’s Hall of Fame. 

As everybody should know, Akbar was the “ Great 
Mogul ”’ of fact, as well as of the traveller’s tale, who ruled 
over his vast Indian empire in the late sixteenth century. 
He was everything that a great man should be. Grandson 
of Babur, son of Humayun, with Tamerlane for ancestor 
—such antecedents count when an empire is to be won 
by force of arms. Wise as he was brave, he governed his 
newly acquired territories with a sagacity which becomes 


Head-piece from La Descrizione delle Feste celebrate in Parma, 1769. 


From ‘* Winters of Content,” by Osbert Sitwell (Duckworth). 


of Mr. Sitwell’s thoughts can be trusted to never follow 
the obvious routes. This book concerns itself nominally 
with such subjects as the cities of Venice and Parma and 
Bologna ; the works, and more particularly the influences 
of the architect Palladio ; the amazing Castel del Monte of 
that even more amazing man, the Emperor Frederick II, 
King of Germany and King of the Two Sicilies; Maria 
Louisa and Canova; many small and unknown towns in 
Emilia which seem to be as beautiful as their names; the 
magnificent gala books published to celebrate births and 
marriages in the Bourbon Royal family, once splendid and 
now forgotten as the Royal Palace of Colorno, whose decay 
alone makes us regret the passing of that dynasty almost 
as much as their most fervent admirer and sedulous 
mourner. These are some of the things Mr. Sitwell writes 
about, and should he convince but few that they are things 
worth writing about, then it is the age and not the writer 
who will be to blame. Those who want yet another 
reason to quarrel with the author had better read first of 
all the chapter called ‘‘ Three Great Painters,’’ wherein the 
respective and comparative merits of El Greco, Tintoretto 
and Correggio are discussed. 


almost monotonous in the telling. Patron of the arts, 
lover of animals, possessed of a tolerance which astonished 
the Jesuit missionaries to find in a prince of the Orient, his 
perfection was complete down to those personal idiosyn- 
crasies demanded of the great: he eats but one meal a 
day and three hours suffice for his sleep, and he knows his 
five thousand elephants by name. The author, as becomes 
a good biographer, discovers for us the “ other side”’ of 
his hero’s nature. We find that in Akbar was “ hidden a 
profound capacity for sadness, self-doubting thoughts, 
dissatisfactions, a craving for illumination.’’ The perfec- 
tion continues, and Mr. Binyon makes no effort to alleviate 
the resulting exhaustion on the part of the reader. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM. By E. J. Bolus. (Lincoln 


Williams.) 

This interesting book is ‘‘ a study of the effect of Islam 
upon the psychology and civilisation of the races which 
profess it.” The Western mind has never been able to 
understand the strange illogical mind of the man who 
swears on the Koran, whose smallest act must have for 
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precedence the written experience of a camel-master in 
Arabia of the seventh century, from whose perception no 
knowledge in the before or the hereafter was hidden ;' it 
has recoiled before the twentieth century casuistry which 
professes to discover in the Koran every modern theory 
and invention, which interprets the evil eye as magnetic 
rays, and jinns as armies of microbes. 

But while the general attitude of the West towards 
Islam has been one of complete incomprehensibility, has 
there not also been an underlying feeling of fear? Have 
we entirely forgotten that if the day had gone otherwise at 
Roncesvalles England would now be, in all probability, a 
Mohammedan country ? And it would he hard to over- 
estimate the enormous influence of the Crusades upon the 
whole of Western Europe in the Middle Ages. How far 
does that influence persist in our outlook to-day ? Perhaps 
it is with a certain relief that we discover in Mr. Bolus’s 
book that the centuries-old menace from the East is being 
slowly shattered, and that the truth of Gertrude Bell’s 
remark, made just before the War—that the rudeness to a 
tourist in Syria might be accounted for by the cutting-up 
of an English regiment on the North-West frontier the 
day before—no longer applies to-day. The international 
brotherhood of the Faithful is slowly disintegrating through 
the post-War epidemic of Nationalism. Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, Afghanistan are all instances of Mohammedan 
countries infested with this new disease. Westernisation 
and Progress are synonymous terms with these people 
anxious to compete with the greater Powers, and the 
expression “‘ Progress ’’ is incompatible with the tenets of 
the true Moslem. Turkey is the one example we have 
to-day where Nationalism has had complete victory. 
What will happen in other Mohammedan lands Mr. Bolus 
discusses at length. He goes straight to the root of the 
matter in attempting to discover through the psychology 
of the peoples concerned, how much of their creed is con- 
sistent with their nature, and how much has been forced 
upon them from without. 


THE SEA IN SHIPS. By Alan J. Villiers. 
ledge.) 


MODEL SAILING CRAFT. By W. J. Daniels and H. B. Tucker, 
25s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


7s. 6d. (Rout- 


The first of these volumes is a story “in pictorial form ”’ 
of a sailing ship’s voyage round Cape Horn, and consists 
of one hundred and twelve photographs in gravure, with 
a short introduction. The number of great sailing ships 
is rapidly decreasing, and as none of those which are still 
afloat was ever fitted for passengers, few people have had 
the experience of travelling upon them, yet they fascinate 
and hold the imagination in thrall. 

This is a book for young and old, for every man and 
every woman who loves adventure at sea. 

The last few years have seen a tremendous increase of 
public interest in model yachting. The reason for this is 
not so far-to seek when one considers the sport as it really 
is. First the joy of designing and building the boat, which 
calls for a high degree of accuracy and craftsmanship, and 
then the actual sailing—a healthy outdoor pastime which 
calls for keenness of observation, rapidity of decision and, 
above all, good sportsmanship. The whole subject is dealt 
with clearly and in detail in this volume, which is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams and photographs. The combina- 
tion of these two authorities on the subject has produced a 
* work that cannot fail to be of the greatest interest and use 
to every yachtsman. 


SELECTIONS FROM REMY DE GOURMONT. Translated by 
Richard Aldington. 3s. 6d, (Chatto & Windus.) 


Remy de Gourmont is one of those writers who have a 
very high reputation among their fellows, but whom the 
ordinary public find impossible to read. If he could only 
have written with the limpidity with which Mr. Aldington 
has composed his introduction, he would have become a 
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Portrait of Clare. 
From the painting by F. Grimshaw, date about ou The work 
c 


was executed just after Clare’s mental trouble ha 
to show itself. 


(Photograph by kind permission of the Northern Libraries 
Committee) 


From“ John Clare,” by J. W. and Anne Tibble (Cobden-Sanderson). 


ommenced 


very popular author. Descended from a noble family of 
Normandy, he became for eight years an assistant at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. He had to resign because in 
April, 1891, he had written in the Mercure de France an 
article entitled ‘‘ Le Joujou Patriotisme,”’ repudiating all 
idea of revenge and proposing an alliance with Germany. 
Another scandal was caused on December 11th of the same 
year when a play of his, ‘‘ Théodat,’’ was played in which 
a bishop of the early Church was seduced by his former 
wife. 

The rest of his life was devoted to literature. He was a 
voluminous and most learned scribe, and composed more 
than forty volumes ;_ the contents of most of them appeared 
first in the Mercure, of which he had been one of the founders 
in 1890. Mr. Aldington gives extracts from the ‘‘ Book of 
Masks ’’ (a series of criticisms), ‘‘ A2sthetics of the French 
Language,’’ ‘‘ The Problem of Style,” “‘ A Night in the 
Luxembourg ”’ (his best known work) and several others. 
M. Eugéne Montfort, who was a neighbour of Gourmont 
in the Rue des Saints Péres, calls him a follower of Saint- 
Evremond and Montaigne. This is just, and Mr. Alding- 
ton’s little volume, which is a smaller edition of one pub- 
lished four years ago in the States, should send many 
readers to the fountain-head. 


JOHN CLARE: A Life. 


By J. W. and Anne Tibble. 21s, 
(Cobden-Sanderson. ) 


The quotation of A. J. A. Symons to the effect that 
“biography alone has no convention save the sober one 
of truth,’’ appearing on the title page of this book, may be 
taken as the book’s epitome. Nowhere has enthusiasm 
been allowed to distort truth, nor romance to conceal hard 
fact. Much merit too lies in the fact that Clare whenever 
possible, by extract from journal, letter or poem, is allowed 
to tell his own story—a story which forms a most vivid 
picture of rural life in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century. Four sections, headed respectively Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, which divide the book, may 
be said to roughly correspond with periods in the poet's 
life: the spring time of a quite happy childhood; the 
summer, all too brief, of literary fame; an autumn of 
disappointed hopes and illness, terminating in a long, bleak 
winter of asylum life. 

Two fictions are dissipated—one relating to Skrimshire, 


THE BOOKMAN 


who has for years been held responsible for certifying 
Clare on the flimsy evidence of ‘‘ years addicted to poetical 
prosings.’’ It is pointed out that, although Skrimshire 
certainly did use these words, they did not form the basis 
of any certificate of insanity, but were simply incorporated 
with other replies to a series of questions relating to Clare’s 
health. 

The other must be the total destruction of the state- 
ment of a certain writer who (we speak from memory) 
said that whilst Clare ‘‘ set out to be another Burns, he only 
succeeded in becoming a better Bloomfield.”’ 

Amongst the illustrations are included two portraits of 
Clare. One is the poet in early manhood, as painted by 
Hilton, and now in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
other is the painting by Gramshawe dated 1844. Both in 
their different ways are excellent portraits, but the change 
from the rather ethereal-looking boy to the piercing eyes 
and somewhat stern visage of middle age is startling. 
An appendix, bibliography and copious notes complete 
this, the most considerable contribution to Clare literature 
that has yet been made. 


ST. GERMAINE, OF THE WOLF COUNTRY. By Henri Ghéon. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. With woodcuts by Marigold 
Hunt. 2s. 6d.. (Sheed & Ward.) 


The charm of this life of the shepherdess saint is marred 
only by an occasional archness, due probably to the diffi- 
culties of translation, since nuance in one language can 
readily be a nuisance in another. St. Germaine died, aged 
twenty, after walking on water and when the bones she had 
“stolen ’’ for a beggar were changed in winter into flowers. 


REGIMENT REICHSTAG: The Fight for Berlin, January, 
1919. By Kurt Lamprecht. Translated by Basil Creighton. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Michael Sadleir, and 
amap. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


A shabby young ex-officer is strolling aimlessly. He is 
given command of two thousand men. This handful save 
the German people from bolshevism. Their existence is 
unofficial, in the end small gratitude is accorded them, 
nothing of honour. Parliament takes possession again, 
the old ‘‘ tomfoolery ’’ begins anew. Only an old char- 
woman talks about those days. ‘‘ She will soon be pensioned 
off.” This is a ‘‘ human”’ as well as historical document. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS, PAPERS, ETC. VIII: DANTE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. IX: THE POEMS OF EMILY 
BRONTE. X: DRYDEN ON MILTON. By Robert 
Bridges. 2s. 6d. (Milford.) 


Bridges undertook the reprinting of his prose only on 
condition ‘‘ he should be allowed to spell as he liked.” 
The obiter dicta—on Cary’s poetic style, exactly con- 
temporary with Shelley’s ‘‘ Alastor,’’ on Emily Bronté’s 
vocabulary, where common words regain their essential and 
primal significance—needless to say are worth much study, 
whatever one’s interest in experiments in phonetic type. 
Opinions on this will be welcomed by the publishers. 


TEN CONTEMPORARIES: Notes toward their Definitive 
Bibliography. With a Foreword by Viscount Esher, and 
original Essays by Lascelles Abercrombie, Herbert E. 
Palmer, George Egerton, Sir Ronald Ross, Stephen Hudson, 
Edith Sitwell, Wilfrid Gibson, Robert Nichols, Rhys 
Davies, M. P. Shiel. By John Gawsworth. 7s. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


Viscount Esher writes the true Apologia for Bibliophiles. 
The authors Mr. Gawsworth, so bibliographically capable, 
deals with disport themselves in characteristic essaykins. 
Shiel in three pages on the inconsistency of a novelist is 
as massive (and inconsistent) as ever. George Egerton— 
memories of the nineties !—airs hermaphrodite views on 
women versus men writers. Sir Ronald Ross, most versa- 


tile of men, in random notes that Science is the Differential 
So are they all, 


Calculus of the mind, Art the Integral. 
all honourable. 
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Novel Notes 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


Nineteen Nineteen. 
By John dos Passos. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
Dream of Destiny and Venus Rising From the Sea, 


By Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
Café Bar. 

By G. Scott Moncrieff. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 
The Inner Journey. 

By Kurt Heuser. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 
Plummer’s Cut. 

By Basil Maine. 7s. 6d. (Harmsworth.) 


Since Joyce and Proust all conscientious novelists have 
become self-conscious. They have embarrassed been by 
taking sides or by attempting to sit on the fence. Of the 
three problems before them, the first is the hardest to 
define. Metaphorically it is this: are they to administer 
their medicine to the public out of a bottle or in a pill ? 
Are they to preserve, like Joyce, the fluid nature of experi- 
ence or, like Proust, to crystallise it ? Obviously the latter 
method is safer. The patient is less likely to get an over- 
dose. Time is the trouble here, and novelists are notoriously 
confused by the implications of such words: ‘‘ To present 
the stream of consciousness uninterrupted ’’—the object 
of the bottle-method—is probably only possible for those 
who have already inherited eternal life. In this world too 
many things happen too quickly. 

The second problem is that of space. This is almost the 
old Aristotelean trouble about unity. How far or how 
often may the novelist—I use a metaphor suggested by 
dos Passos—shift his camera? The influence of the cinema 
is so strong in at least three of these books that the camera 
metaphor can be usefully carried further. Ought it to be 
kept upon one character or set of characters throughout, 
or can the novelist tell his story in a series of more or less 
arbitrary shots, and hope for some associative or cumula- 
tive unity? This consideration inevitably suggests the 
other problem of space within the book itself, the arrange- 
ment of a page, chapters and divisions of chapters, and a 
thousand other typographical details, the discussion of 
which would be too pedantic ina review. But anyone who 
doubts their importance need only remember those asterisks 
which are often such obvious confessions of failure or idleness. 

The third is that of the unit of narrative, which must 
be the same throughout the novel. To change it is an 
elementary and fatal mistake, usually made for the 
admirable ends of compactness or speed. 

Of these five authors John dos Passos is most aware of 
the difficulties, but he is not most successful at overcoming 
them. He attempts to free himself from the limitations of 
time and space by inserting short numbered sections of 
more or less condensed prose which he calls ‘‘ News-reels ”’ 
and ‘‘ Camera-eyes.’’ Then he pours out the dope in table- 
spoonfuls; and the reader is never quite certain where 
the camera will be next. Though it might be too dogmatic 
to say that his method is wrong-—for, controlled by a more 
mature personality or compelled by less resistable forces, 
it might succeed—it is certainly true to say that in this 
book it fails. ‘‘ Nineteen-Nineteen ’’ deals with the effect 
of the War on different types of Americans, ranging from 
Joe Williams, a sailor who experienced the usual alcoholic 
vicissitudes, to Eveline Hutchins, who became very artistic 
and sensitive and passionate in spite of her respectable 
upbringing in North Shore Drive. The contrasts which 
Mr. dos Passos presents are vivid, but they are the contrasts 
of types rather than of individuals, in spite of the ‘‘ small 
unit ’’ with which he attempts to give life to his characters. 
There is no doubt that the ordinary reader will be irritated 
by much of the technical experiment which gives this 
book its value, but he will be excited, shocked and amused 
by much of the narrative, which is for the most part hardly 
worthy of a writer so aware of the nature of his job as 
Mr. dos Passos. 

Bennett was always much more sure of himself than 
Mr. dos Passos has yet become. He was a master at 
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By Wynyard Browne 


preserving the unitintact. ‘‘ Dreamof Destiny is a slight 
story about an intelligent man-about-town with a pro- 
fessional interest in flats, an actress and a dream that came 
true. Because of Bennett’s unimpeachable professionalism, 
it has none of the pathos of most unfinished novels. Pro- 
fessionalism has serious dangers; slickness often ruins 
scenes where Bennett’s enthusiastic observation might have 
been at its best. He had acquired a curious habit, too, of 
showing his characters by descriptions of their flats. But 
Bennett was a master of the crystallising technique. Each 
moment remains clear and distinct for the reader, even when 
it is of no importance. 

The other three books deal with localities—Soho, East 
Africa and Rotherhithe. Mr. Scott Moncrieff has written 
an extremely readable novel about the petty thieves, 
artists, journalists, phrenologists and crooks of all kinds 
that frequent Signor Frasco’s Café Bar. He describes the 
book as a novel without a hero or a plot, but it is not much 
the worse for that. He has dealt with the difficulties 
competently. Unfortunately he writes of them without 
love. He is always the interested gentleman. He is not 
shocked, but he seems to see them through a monocle. 

Herr Heuser writes of the adventures—spiritual and 
physical—of a young German land surveyor who penetrates 
into the heart of Africa. He writes seriously and well, but 
neither he nor Mr. Maine, who has achieved a similar 
dignity in his story of slum life, makes any serious attempt 
to do what has not been done before. 

None of these writers, except dos Passos and Bennett, 
has been particularly at pains to face the problems I have 
attempted to outline. Those two chose methods dia- 
metrically opposed. Mr. Scott Moncrieff has, from the 
nature of his subject, been forced in ‘‘ Café Bar’’ to take 
a large unit, and a good many “ shots,’’ but the place holds 
the story together. The others have second-hand methods 
fairly well in hand. But neither of their books, surprising 
as it may sound, has a dull page. 


LITTLE RED HORSES. 
By G. B. Stern. 8s. 6d. 


Halcyon Day, as a child-poet prodigy skilfully exploited 
by her mellifluous ‘‘ guide,’’ has from the age of nine been 
eating cream-buns with all New York’s celebrities. Twelve 
years old, she is rescued from little-beasthood by her stand- 
no-dam’-nonsense father (R.N. retired), and carried away 
to England to be bandied from aunt to aunt, who fail in 
different cruel and stupid ways to unspoil her, because they 
cannot take away her adult perceptions. Hal caps her 
wickedness by contracting a violent friendship with the 
ginger-haired boy-actor, Eden Herring, a buoyant child, 
but impossible socially. The children find in a series of 
amusing but tragically lacerating adventures that it is 
complicated to be young—obliged to share other people’s 
houses and honour their illusions. 

The real theme is the growing-up of Hal. Wrong as her 
funny, stupid relations are about her, she is equally wrong 
about herself. It needs the abject failure of her play, when 


(Heinemann.) 


’ at seventeen she is again a precocious prodigy, to convince 


her she is ordinary. Their stormy youth ends with Hal’s 
last precocity—marrying eighteen-year-old Eden, by a 
happy irony changed overnight into a star. 

These abnormal young people, though goaded sometimes 
to wild freaks, behave with an easy charm and innocence, 
and the silly normal people are once again put in the wrong. 
The length of the novel is carried along gaily by a medley 
of splendidly painted secondary characters. Its full scope 
puts the reader inside a number of worlds—stage, convent- 
school, pre-War Miinich and the “nice” as well as the 
squalid English home. Miss Stern has tried to do a good 
many things at once. This long, graceful, gravely obser- 
vant, zestful story is token of her success. 
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NOVELS OF 


Parson’s Nine. 


By Noel Streatfeild. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Miraculous Bread. 

By Vera Wheatley. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 
But Wisdom Lingers. 

By Beatrix Lehmann. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The Death of Noble Godavary. 


By V. Sackville-West. od. (Ernest Benn.) 


It is not easy to write a novel whose charm does not 
degenerate into sickliness, whose gaiety is unforced, and 
which manages to be both ‘‘ wholesome ”’ in the better sense 
of that maligned word, and ‘“‘ modern.’”’ For this reason 
the writers of the first two books on my list are to be 
congratulated. Here are two books that only the very 
carping will fail to enjoy. 

Miss Streatfeild may be given first place, since her book 
contains what comparatively few books do, and that is an 
account of children’s doings and sayings which stamp the 
children as real. It would perhaps be too much to say that 
each of the nine Rectory children emerge as definite and 
distinct human beings but, taken as a whole, here is a family 
that is convincing and also nice to know. My own favourite 
is the eldest, Esdras, who possesses a remarkable faculty for 
quotations from the Bible, and this he can employ with 
diabolical effect. 

But all too soon the family at the Rectory grow up, and 
the War arrives to complicate and intensify their lives. 
Two of the boys are killed, one loses a leg; but the chief 
tragedy is that of Baruch, Susannah’s twin, who, a little 
more sensitive, a little more squeamish, a little more 
imaginative than the common, commits suicide while still 
at schoo! rather than face the prospect of turning soldier. 
Only his twin knows the truth, and after the Armistice, 
which shortly arrives, her grief and bitterness that he has 
died unnecessarily fester within her. 

From this point we follow her endeavours to forget and 
to stifle thought. A course of novel-writing and a 
sympathetic publisher provide the solution! This is a 
better book than Miss Streatfeild’s first novel, ‘ The 
Whicharts,’’ and should be as widely appreciated. 

Mrs. Wheatley has also given us the story of a family, 
but her family, consisting of two sisters and a brother, 
are grown-up or almost so; and the mother, selfish, vain 
and possessive, is a popular fiction type rather than an 
individual. 

The problems of the children are however human and 
credible. The eldest, Diana, though happily married, has 
to struggle against poverty and, finally, a misunderstand- 
ing with her husband. Francie, the younger, if cut a trifle 
according to Modern Girl pattern—she lives dangerously 
without meaning or doing all she is credited with meaning 
and doing—is yet interpreted with humour as well as 
honesty. And there is a novel-writing aunt who is a deal 
more human and intelligent than most novelists—or at 
any rate than those we meet in fiction. One’s only sugges- 
tion to Mrs. Wheatley is that “‘common”’ girls, like the 
assistant in the florist’s shop over whom Ronald comes 
to grief, and the vivacious Patsy who cheers up Diana’s 
husband, are not usually so conscious of their humble birth. 
A very slight flaw, but more evident in this agreeable and 
sincere story than in another. 

With Miss Beatrix Lehmann’s book we enter a more 
serious realm, for certainly the intention of this story 
is serious. But the characters move in one of those half- 
lighted worlds in which there is a great ado of mystery, 
though little actual substance. 

The hero is a brilliant—so it is alleged—unhappy young 
man who is presented to us in a prologue as a child enjoy- 
ing a visit to Cornwall. At the next remove he is a success- 
ful young playwright, one of the entourage of a beautiful 
but hectic young actress. In this section a voice, overcome 
by emotion, “‘ cracked and jangled like splintering glass ”’ 
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and, a little later, ‘‘a green-faced, mouthing, gibbering 
Harry was waiting at the door.” 

The cause of the trouble is the inadvertent death of the 
actress, and as a result the hero goes forth to revisit Corn- 
wall, and finds again the woman who has played aunt to 
them as children, and who apparently has been the ideal 
of all his boyish dreams. However, Susan has also a long- 
seated complex—about the death of a girl-friend—and we 
dally in Cornwall some time before a storm, for some 
reason, makes her decide to yield to his love. 

Real atmosphere, as distinguished from the artificial 
steam brand, is very present in the conte contributed by 
Miss Sackville-West to Messrs. Benn’s ninepenny novel 
series. The head of an old family in the Cumberland Dales 
dies, and because of his death a few of the scattered kins- 
men come together for a brief period. The gradual progress 
of the tale is unwound in the first person. Gervase Godavary 
returns to his childhood’s home imbued with that vague 
hostility towards his relatives and the scene of his youth 
which attaches itself in their degree to all the Godavarys. 

To Gervase, and to one other at least, the hills arise ‘‘ in 
great stupid masses,’’ crushing and trapping. The other 
is the girl, Paola, child of the dead man’s second wife, an 
Italian peasant. Hard, subtle and yet crude because of 
her Latin lack of any comprehension of the indecisions and 
mysticism native to those who have grown up among the 
northern mists, Paola is animated only by hatred. And 
the atmosphere is rendered more uneasy by cross-currents 
of intrigue and an unrequited passion. Finally the storm 
bursts; the property is left to Paola, and she chooses to 
destroy it. 

So much for a short outline. But it is the writer's 
unerring and fine sense of the dramatic values in a mood, 
a moment’s contrast, a contact, which makes this story very 
much worth while. And between the book’s covers there 
is also included another story, shorter and slighter but 
well wrought: the love story of one who in her day was 
considered a witch, and burnt. 


THE DEVIL’S DOUBLE. 


By Cecil H. Bullivant. 7s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 


Adrian Vaughan, sentenced to penal servitude for a 
crime he did not commit, comes out of prison to discover 
the girl he loves has changed her affections and is attached 
to a ‘‘ good-looking, sunburnt, boyish’’ detective. Em- 
bittered by the injustice he has suffered and by this further 
overwhelming disappointment, he determines to be revenged 
and to win the girl back. His thirst for vengeance makes 
him a very Devil, and a chance meeting with a man who 
is his double, and who also has a secret grievance, puts a 
weapon in his hand which he uses to good—or rather evil— 
purpose. He does indeed contrive to marry the girl, but 
this does not make her his, and he and the detective wage 
relentless warfare throughout a thrilling if highly improb- 
able story. Mr. Bullivant knows how to tell a sensational 
tale with plenty of spirit and ingenuity, and we pass from 
excitement to excitement, a little at sea to know just where 
to place our sympathies, and perhaps inclined to feel more 
compassion for the ex-convict than apparently we are 
supposed to, and not quite enough for the beautiful heroine 
and her detective lover. 


VALLEY VULTURES. By Max Brand. 
Stoughton.) 


7s. Od. (Hodder & 


This is a very good yarn. It is well written, the charac- 
ters are thoroughly convincing, and from exciting beginning 
to exciting end there is an illusion of reality which one 
does not find in the average ‘‘ Western.’’ Boys and their 
fathers will be right to enjoy it, while the “‘ highbrow ”’ who 
cannot must have a rotten stomach—and deserve it. 
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WHEN THE WICKED MAN. By Ford Madox Ford. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

They are not beautiful, these characters whom Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford has created for our delight. We follow 
Notterdam, the central figure, through the darker mysteries 
of New York publishing and the intricacies of his personal 
relationships, and we see him as a harassed, tormented 
creature, without any real power of self-control. In the 
end, to be sure, he realises that a hard-drinking, middle- 
aged man like himself is not good enough for the young girl 
who is ready to marry him, and he vows to make the only 
reform that is open to him by leaving her alone; but 
here Mr. Ford stops abruptly and leaves us to wonder if 
Notterdam will keep his vow. As for the characters who 
surround Notterdam, there is not a great deal of moral 
worth in the lot of them, from Kratch, his partner, to 
Elspeth, his wife, and Henrietta Felise, the secretary whom 
he grows to love; and virtue too is absent from the 
composition of Lola Porter, whose husband commits 
suicide because of Notterdam’‘s failure to honour a contract. 

But Mr. Ford’s novel does not stand or fall by the 
moral value of his characters, and we need not pause to 
ask whether the picture of New York publishing is correct 
or distorted. What matters is the artistry with which 
the story is told. After a quiet opening, in which Mr. 
Ford establishes Notterdam’s personality and sketches the 
people who surround him, the book resolves itself into a 
series of emotional explosions, so that reading becomes a 
positive excitement instead of a gentle pastime. The com- 
plexity of the situation is revealed to the reader with Mr. 
Ford’s accustomed subtlety, and the discovery of each 
new disturbing factor—Porter’s suicide, the identity of 
Elspeth’s children, Kratch’s financial insecurity, the 
gangster’s pursuit of Lola—comes with the shock of an 
unexpected detonation. ‘‘ When the Wicked Man’”’ will 
not rank among Mr. Ford’s greatest novels, for the 
characterisation has not the same freshness and vividness 
that can be found for example in ‘‘ The Good Soldier ”’ ; 
but the superb technique in presenting a story is still there, 
and is sufficient to make the book a memorable achievement. 


THE SCORNFUL MAN. By Muriel Harris. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


The scornful man is Dr. Aicadre, treating his patients with 
contemptuous skill in his clinic in the little French village of 
Deux Estaings, until an accident forces him to give up his 
work, sending him to live crippled and embittered in a 
ruined abbey, where his mother-in-law, a hard, grasping 
French peasant, is the caretaker. Here he lives with his 
young peasant wife, helpless in his wheeled chair, morose, 
silent, unapproachable, until the death of their baby 
leads to Aicadre’s trial and imprisonment. The rest of 
the story deserves that overworked word, ‘‘ powerful,” 
yet it is told without melodrama, with what many writers 
would consider a wilful waste of opportunities for theatrical 
effect. At present Miss Harris seems almost exclusively 
interested in characterisation. The story is slight, and 
there is a subsidiary theme which is as loosely and awk- 
wardly attached to the main theme as is the sub-plot of 
any Elizabethan play, but they serve passably well as a 
means of introducing three groups of characters, and one 
forgives the absence of a satisfactory pattern for the sake 
of the subtlety and insight with which the characterisation 
is handled. 

The method is quiet and unobtrusive. The characters 
are never described or discussed. They are left to reveal 
themselves, as in real life, slowly, bit by bit. Too many 
novelists use the methods of the painter, portraying their 
characters in bold, definite lines and colours; or they 
identify themselves with a, single character, describing 
his reactions with the precision of a trained psychologist. 
Miss Harris’s method is completely impersonal. Yet it 
has nothing of the coldness and aloofness usually associated 
with the word. The outstanding quality of the book is its 
richness of imaginative insight. One finishes it feeling 
that the author, without sentimentality, has given one 
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a deeper understanding of character and enhanced one’s 
experience of life. That, to some of us at least, counts 
more in a novel than mere technical efficiency. 


TORRYZANY. By Wallace B. Nichols. 7s. 6d. net. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


“By the same token did ye hear o’ one Torrigiano- 
Torrisany we called him ?’”’ Hal of the Wynd asks Mr. 
Springett, in Kipling’s story ‘‘ The Wrong Thing.’’ Most 
people have heard of Torrigiano only as breaker of Michel- 
angelo’s nose, and maker of Henry the Seventh’s tomb. 
But Mr. Wallace Nichols has found in his career, as artist, 
soldier of fortune, lover, swashbuckler, and finally victim of 
the Seville Inquisitors, an opportunity which he has turned 
to excellent use in this successor to his fine novel ‘“‘ A 
Wonder for Wise Men.” His use of the Trap at Sinigaglia 
seems to me quite legitimate, and enables him to bring 
on the scene the Northiams and Long Rafe of the earlier 
book, and introduce us also to Cesare Borgia, Machiavelli, 
Leonardo da Vinci, the lovely Rosa Zangra, and (not least) 
the eleven timorous poets. Humour is not so common in 
the modern historical novel as to be unwelcome when 
we find it, and the verses to Rosa which the unhappy 
Cellenuccio is compelled to declaim before Borgia : 

‘“ Sweet rose of Sinigaglia, growing here 
Beside the salt grey sea, if Phoebus smell 
A sweeter rose in Heaven, or Dis in Hell, 
They have not properly smelt thee, that is clear,” 


are used very effectively as a foil to tragedy. Torregiano’s 
adventures in England are well described, and the picture 
of the dying king, his patron, is one likely to stay in the 
memory. Hardly less graphic are the stirring incidents 
in Spain when Torrigiano is condemned, after a vigorous 
protest by Lord Northiam, by the Inquisitors. It was the 
unhappy fate of this great artist to die ina Spanish dungeon 
—a fact of history which suggests that certain modern 
propaganda, when it seeks to prove the Inquisition as mild 
and innocent as a suburban diaconate or mothers’ meeting, 
is a little wide of the mark. 

Mr. Nichols has written an historical novel of the best 
type, and one as different from the stilted, ‘‘ vital-stapping ”’ 
costume romance which usurps that title as cheese from 
chalk, or Sinigaglia, Sheen and Seville from Wardour 
Street. AT. S. 


Wallace B. Nichols. 
Portrait by Hana. 
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The Collector 


EARLY TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


I—BEFORE 


Russian literature by its compactness, quality and 
modernity affords in its English translations a particularly 
interesting and comparatively new orientation of collect- 
ing. Before Pushkin there is little of cardinal importance 
in Russian literature and still less that has been translated. 
I must qualify this statement by referring attention to 
Professor Wiener’s Anthology of Russian Literature, invalu- 
able to the student and extremely useful to the biblio- 
grapher, but rather a text- 
book than a collector’s book. 
It provides a conspectus of 
Russian literature from 
earliest times to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, and 
gives extracts from every 


IVAN CLAROWITL, 


THE ROSE WITHOUT PRICKLES THAT STINGS NOT: 


THE BOOKMAN 
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PUSHKIN 


literal rendering of the Russian title), first published in 
England in 1859, appeared in a fresh translation as 
A House of Gentlefolk (1894), and later still as A Nest of 
Hereditary Legislators. This is a fairly clear example, but 
when, as in the case of Tolstoy, prohibited works appeared 
first in the original Russian abroad im pirated editions 
and under titles unimagined by their author, and were 
thence translated through French or German versions into 
English by several indepen 
dent translators each choosing 
his own title, unauthorised by 
Tolstoy, the distinction of the 
actual first appearance in 
English becomes difficult. I 
shall develop this difficulty in 


significant writer and work. A TALE dealing later with Tolstoy at 
Much that it contains has ” considerable length ; but two 
appeared nowhere else, either WRITTEN 3Y examples will serve to show 
separately or in anthological the problem—Katia (New 
or periodical form. The first HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY. York, July, 1887) = My 
complete translation of Igor’s —— as Husband and I (London, 


Raid for example appears in 
Wiener; but I feel that the 
collector would probably 
prefer the later and detached 
version of Professor Magnus. 
I believe that the translations 
are uniformly excellent ; but 
I have found the biblio | 
graphical notes included in © 
the introductions to each 
author sometimes inaccurate, 
as when he states that the 
first translation of Tolstoy is 
The Cossacks of 1878. Ihave 
been able to check his state- 
ments about translations 
published in England, but for 
lack of opportunity have 
usually accepted his informa- 
tion about American editions. 
To return, the paucity of 
translations before 1853, when 
the war with Russia awakened 


interest in this little known 


country and people, has 
encouraged me to attempt to 
include in my chronology all 
that had appeared before 
that date. The recondite places of publication and obscure 
titles of many of these books make it obvious that such an 
attempt will inevitably be a failure. So I would urge my 
eagerness to receive details of all authentic translations or 
adaptions before 1853 and of any important books after 
that date. Since my researches have been carried out 
in London, it is possible that my American material is even 
more inadequate than I realise; for the vexed question of 
American or English priority is, for obvious reasons, much 
more involved than in the case of original works by English 
or American writers. 

Some consideration of the difficulties I have experienced 
may help to an understanding of the lines upon which 
corrections and additions may be made. The obvious 
difficulty is that confronting any bibliographer of transla- 
tions which, being re-creations, allow great licence in the 
choice of titles. Translations of the same original work 
may appear in various places under various titles, and only 
a careful examination of every book will ensure accurate 
attribution. Turgenev‘s Liza: or A Nest of Nobles (the 


TRANSLATED FROM THE Lancuaus- 


PRINTED FOR ROBINSON AND SONS, PATERNOSTER ROW 5G. EDe 
WARDS, BOND STREET ;T. KAY ; AND T. CHAPMAN, STRAND. 


The first translation into English of imaginative 
Russian literature. 
From the copy in the British Museum Library. 


August, 1887) = Family 
Happiness (a literal rendering 
of Tolstoy’s title), (New York, 
1890). Better still, Tolstoy’s 
preface to Mr. Aylmer Maude’s 
translation, made from the 
MS., of What is Art? (1899) 
states: “‘ This book appears 
now for the first time in its 
true form. More than one 
edition has already been 
issued in Russia, but in each 
case it has been so mutilated 
by the Censor that I request 
all who are interested in my 
views on art only to judge of 
them by the work in its 
present shape.” 

Another source of difficulty 
is the “‘ literary forgery ’’ (to 
quote Professor Winter), 
which serves up, in the guise 
of an authentic work on 
Russian manners and 
customs, a garbled version of 
a Russian imaginative work 
with no acknowledgment to its 
true begetter. The preliminary 
bickering of 1853 and the war of 1854-55 evoked interest 
in a country of which but little was known of the history 
and geography, and still less of the literature. The demand 
for authentic details of Russian life and manners expedited 
the presentation to English readers of three of Russia’s 
most important novelists—Lermontov, Gogol and Turgenev. 
A Hero of Our Time and Dead Souls appeared as Sketches 
of Russian Life in the Caucasus (1853) and Home Life in 
Russia (1854), with no recognition of their authors; but 
in the latter with deliberate (?) misstatements of fact in 
order to “put over”’ the book. Even A Shortsman’s 
Sketches, imperfectly translated from a bad French version 
and bearing the author’s name on the title, was given a 
catchpenny and illusory title—Russian Life in the Interior 
(1855)—-which gave no real clue to its content. Some 
amusing details of smart publicity methods of the 1850’s 
must be left to a fuller discussion under the several authors. 

Obscure places of origin make the discovery and 
examination of some of the books extremely difficult. 
Pushkin’s first appearance in English was at St. Petersburg, 
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and Gogol’s famous comedy, The Inspector-General, was 
first published in Calcutta, as was the first translation of 
Aksakov. A foully printed and malapropistic translation 
of Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter (1859) was “‘ Printed 
and Published for the Author by F. Hollinger, Soho,” in 
a tiny octavo done up in printed, white-surfaced stiff 
wrappers. The occurrence of these uncommon imprints 
leads one to suspect the existence of many more unrecorded 
translations. 

The question of American or English priority is, I have 
found, the greatest difficulty—chiefly through the lack of 
opportunity to examine many curious titles published in 
America. I shall draw attention, in the check-lists 
appended to the more important authors, to the titles 
about which I can obtain no satisfactory information. 
In 1886, the vintage year of Russian translations, no less 
than six important works appeared for the first time in 
English, three of which are numbered among the world’s 
greatest novels. Two of these, War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina, were indubitably first published in New York, 
and concerning the third, Crime and Punishment, I am at 
the time of writing still awaiting information from America. 
Of the six only one can be said with certainty to have been 
published first in England. However, the credit of dis- 
covering the great Russian writers belongs to England ; 
for besides Bowring’s Specimens of the Russian Poets (1821), 
the early Crimean War translations already mentioned, 
and the Borrow St. Petersburg translation of Pushkin, 
Tolstoy (1862), Dostoieffsky (1881), and all the early transla- 
tions of folk-songs and folk-tales were first published in 
England. Professor Wiener enters a claim for America as 
the discoverer of Russian poetry on the grounds that a 
translation of some stanzas of Neledinski-Meletski by 
W. D. Lewis appeared in the National Gazette and Literary 
Register of Philadelphia on January 31st, 1821, thus pre- 
sumably anticipating the Bowring book of that year. 
Lewis however published nothing in book form till 1849, 
and it might be pointed out that the preparation of a volume 
like Bowring’s, with a dissertation on Russian poetry and 
the difficulties of transliteration and metrical transmuta- 
tion, would seem to have been matter for longer considera- 
tion and preparation than six stanzas, which by the way 
occur also in Bowring’s collection. The matter however is 
of small importance. 

In order to provide some sort of continuity in my material, 
I have treated the original literature chronologically rather 
than the translations, since the earliest translations are 
usually the accidental results of personal interests and it 
is only later, during the Crimean War and during the 
1880's, that a general interest in Russia and its literature 
is manifest, leading to a more systematic translation of 
significant works. There are but few important works in 
eighteenth century Russian literature largely because the 
Russian language was not used as a literary medium until 
Lomonosov, fisherman’s son and Admirable Crichton of the 
arts and sciences, a brilliant scientist and Russia’s first 
significant poet, showed his countrymen the possibilities of 
the native language and helped to oust Church Slavonic 
and to repel the threat of Gallicism. Consequently there 
are even fewer translations from the Russian of this period. 
Students and collectors must beware of the utilitarian 
ecclesiastical works of Prokopovitch which are translated 
from the Church Slavonic or Peter the Great’s hybrid official 
language. They have no true literary status, nor interest 
for the collector, whatever their historical value may be. 
The lack of capable translators also contributes to the 
sparsity of translations. Tatischev, the first Russian 
historian, finding a lack of sympathy among his country- 
men towards his History of Russia, tried to get the work 
brought out in England, but was unable to find a translator 
willing and competent to undertake the work. It has not 
been done into English, and I suspect that we have missed 
little by the omission. His Spiritual Testament and Instruc- 
tion tomy son Evgraf was published in an English translation 
by J. Martinoff at Paris in 1860. 

The first translation from the Russian is then A Chrono- 
logical Abridgement of Russian History, translated from 
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the Russian of V. K. Lomonosov by J. G. A. F. and pub- 
lished at London in 1767 by Snelling. The works of 
Platon Levshin, like those already mentioned by Proko- 
povitch, must be rigorously excluded because they are 
from the Church Slavonic and not from the Russian. An 
historical work by Plescheef, A Survey of the Russian 
Empire, translated with additions by J. Smirnove, appeared 
in 1792 and completes the meagre tale of non-imaginative 
works from the Russian in the eighteenth century. 

The translations of the earliest Russian literature—the 
folk-songs, epics and folk-tales—come comparatively late. 
The sole remnant of Russia’s early popular epic literature, 
The Word of Igor’s Armament, had a chequered history. 
Composed probably towards the close of the twelfth 
century, it lay hid till 1795, when Count Musin-Pushkin 
discovered the manuscript. It was printed in 1800 with a 
modern Russian rendering, and the MS. perished in the 
Moscow conflagration of 1812. Although translated into 
German as early as 1825, nothing of it appeared in English 
till an imperfect rendering of one part in 1900. Professor 
Wiener included the whole in his Anthology, and the 
Philological Society published Professor L. A. Magnus’s 
scholarly version in 1915. 

A collection entitled Russian Popular Tales, from a 
German version of Anton Dietrich and with a preface 
by Jacob Grimm, was published by Chapman & Hall in 
1837; but these were translations of contemporary chap- 
book tales, comparable with the fairy-tales of the Perraults, 
rather than folk-tales. The first collection and still the 
best is W. R. S. Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales (1873). 

Sir John Bowring included some “ national songs ’”’ in 
his famous Anthology (1821), but Ralston’s The Songs of 
the Russian People (1872) is the largest and best collec- 
tion. Many excellent and, in the case of those published 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, beautiful collections of 
tales and songs have appeared, and the best have been 
noticed in the chronology. 

The first piece of imaginative literature translated into 
English seems to be Ivan Czavowitz: or the Rose without 
Prickles that stings not (1793). This thirty-page octavo is 
a translation of one of Catherine II’s moral tales which, 
while it may afford some amusement, will leave the reader 
with a poor opinion of eighteenth century literature in 
general, and Catherine as authoress in particular. Whether 
the translation does Her Imperial Majesty an injustice 
I cannot say, but of its flavour the following paragraph 
taken at random will afford some idea: ‘‘ The Tsar had a 
Tsarina. The Tsar and the Tsarina lived harmoniously. 
The Tsarina travelled with the Tsar and did not like to be 
absent from him.’’ Nevertheless the book has a certain 
physical charm which the illustration reproduced here 
may impart, and it is undoubtedly an ornament to any 
collection of Russian translations. 

Of the meagre Russian drama of the eighteenth century 
I can trace but one translation—Sumarokov’s Demetrius 
the Impostor (1806)—and nothing of Kapnist or Fon-Vizin 
has appeared in book form. (At the eleventh hour I find 
a translation of Fon-Vizin’s farce, The Choice of a Tutor, in 
Bechhofer’s Five Russian Plays (1916). 

The earliest author to establish some sort of connection 
with England was N. M. Karamzin, whose works show 
clearly the influence of Sterne. His letters describing his 
travels on the Continent and in England were published 
in a translation by a Dane from the German into English, 
at London, in 1803. A thoroughly cosmopolitan work. 
A translation from the French of one of his sentimental 
tales, Julia, was published at St. Petersburg in 1803, and a 
volume of Russian Tales by Nicolai Karamzin appeared 
in London in the same year. The translation, made in 
prison, by J. B. Elrington contains some amusingly 
exaggerated writing : ‘‘ Recovering from the inexpressible 
rapture which had agitated her whole soul, Natalia looked 
up and, with emotion, discovered tears in her lover’s eyes.” 
Tales from- the Russian of Nicolai Karamzin (1804), by 
A. A. Feldborg, the translator of the travels (1803), presents 
a curious problem ; for the sheets are identical in content 
and typographical layout with those of the Elrington book. 
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Space will not permit of a detailed comparison of the two 
books, but it may be mentioned that the printer of the 
three Karamsin books published in London is the same 
man (G. Sidney), and that, from a superficial examination, 
the 1804 book is probably made up from sheets of Elring- 
ton’s book with fresh preliminary matter; whether by 
accident or design I cannot say from comparison of the 
copies in the British Museum. His chief work, the History 
of Russia, which has been translated into several European 
languages, has not been done into English. 

One of the most widely known Russian authors of the 
early nineteenth century is I. A. Krilov. His comedies 
are comparatively worthless, but his fables, which first 
appeared in Russian in 1809, have been translated into 
every European language, and several Asiatic versions too 
have been made. In 1869 Ralston’s Krilof and his Fables 
(London) and J. Long’s Krilof’s Fables (Calcutta) intro- 
duced him to English readers. Which book appeared first 
I cannot say, but the superiority of Ralston’s book is 
indisputable. 

In 1821 Sir John Bowring surprised a nation, ignorant 
of the existence of a Russian poetical literature, with his 
Specimens of the Russian Poets. So favourable was the 
reception that he issued a second edition with additions 
in the same year, and two years later a second volume, 
prepared while he was a political prisoner at Boulogne. 
The two volumes contain selections from twenty poets, of _ 
whom the more important are Derzhavin, Karamzin, 
Lomonosov, Zhukovsky, Dmitriev, Krilov and Batyushkov, 
and also collections of national songs. The first edition is 
now an extremely rare book in original boards, although I 
noticed a copy recently in a well-known bookseller’s cata- 
logue for eighteen shillings. The British Museum has no 
copy of this edition, but one of their sets of the two volumes 
is Bowring’s own copy with his revisions of the translitera- 
tion and some corrections. 

Professor Wiener mentions an anthology by W. H. 
Saunders—Poetical Translations from the Russian Language 
(London, 1826), but I have been unable to trace either 
author or book in any of the standard works of reference 
or catalogues of the great English libraries. The title- 
poem of W. D. Lewis’s The Bakchesarian Fountain and 
other Poems (Philadelphia, 1849) is one of Pushkin’s most 
important poems, but I have not yet had an opportunity 
of examining the book. 

Of the poets contained in Bowring’s Anthology, I have 
been able to trace only, besides the versions of Krilof, 
one separate publication. Derzhavin’s Ode to the Deity was 
published as a broadside in 1861 for Mr. W. Stokes, Teacher 
of Memory, at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
The British Museum Catalogue attributes this translation 
to Bowring—on what authority I know not. Of the pre- 
Pushkin poets not translated by Bowring I have found 
one example, The Poems of K. F. Rylyeev, translated by 
T. Hart-Davies and published by Remington at London 
in 1886. This is a new and enlarged edition; I have been 
unable to trace the first edition, but suspect that it may 
have been published, like the same translator’s Gogol 
(The Inspector), at Calcutta. 

We have now covered, fairly thoroughly I hope, the 
period preceding Pushkin and the flowering of modern 
Russian literature ; and so arrived at a convenient halting- 
place. 


TWELFTH HOUR NOTES, 


(a) Crime and Punishment appeared first in translation 
in England. 

(b) I found the Saunders anthology in the Catalogue 
de la section des Russica ou écrits sur la Russie en langues 
étrangéres of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. This 
is probably the source of Wiener’s reference. The book, 
probably a privately printed production, since it is not 
in any of the copyright libraries, remains to be seen. 

(c) There is an entry of Rylyeev’s Voinarofsky and 
Other Poems (Calcutta, 1879), translated by T. Hart 
Davies, in the latest supplement to the London Library 
Catalogue. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF PRE-PUSHKIN LITERATURE 


(Unless otherwise stated, place of publication is London) 


1767. Lomonosov (V. K.). ‘‘ A Chronological Abridgment 
of Russian History.” Translated by J. G. A. F. 
(Snelling.) 

1792. PLESCHEEF (Capt. S.). ‘‘Survey of the Russian 
Empire.” Translated from the Russian, with 
additions by J. Smirnove. (Debrett.) 

1793. (CATHERINE II.) ‘‘ Ivan Czarowitz.’’ (Robinson.) 

1803. Karamzin (N. M.). ‘‘ Travels from Moscow through 
Germany, Switzerland, France and England.” 
Translated from the German by A. A. Feldborg. 
3 vols. (Badcock.) 

KarRAmZINn (N. M.). “ Julia.” Translated from the 
French by Ann P. H[{awkins]. (St. Petersburg.) 
Karamzin (N. M.). ‘‘ Russian Tales.’”’ Translated 

by J. B. Elrington. 

1804. Karamzin(N.M.). ‘ Tales from the Russian of N.K.” 
(Translated by A. A. Feldborg.) 


1806. SumaARoKOov (A.). ‘‘ Demetrius the Impostor.” A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 
1821-23. BowrinG (SiR Joun). ‘‘ Specimens of the Russian 
Poets.’ Printed for the author (1821) ; 2nd edition 
(1821) 
BowRInG (SiR JOHN). ‘‘ Specimens of the Russian 


Poets: Part the Second.’”’ Printed for G. & B. 
Whittaker. (1823.) 
1849. Lewis (W. D.). ‘“‘ The Bakchesarian Fountain, and 
Other Poems.”’ (Philadelphia.) 
1857. ‘‘ Russian Popular Tales.’’ From the German of 
Anton Dietrich. (Chapman & Hall.) 
1860. TatiscHEv (V. N.), (1686-1750). ‘‘ Testament.” 
Translated by J. Martinoff. (Paris.) 
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1861 DeErzuavin. ‘‘ Ode to the Deity.’’ Translated by 
Bowring. 

1869. Kritov (I. A.), Ratston (W. R. S.). “ Krilof and 
His Fables.” (Strahan.) 

Kritov (I. A.), Lone (J.). 

(Calcutta.) 

1872. Ratston. ‘‘The Songs of the Russian People.” 
(Smith, Elder.) 

1873. Ratston. ‘‘ Russian Folk Tales.” (Smith, Elder.) 

1874. NoaKkE(J.T.). Slavonic Fairy Tales.” (King.} 

1886. RyLEEv (K. F.). Poems.’’ Translated by T. Hart- 
Davies. New edition. (Remington.) 

1886. Hapcoop (I. F.). ‘“‘The Epic Songs of Russia.” 
(New York.) 

1887. Wutson (C. T.). ‘‘ Russian Lyrics.” (Triibner.) 

1890. Hopcetts (E. M.S.). ‘‘ Tales and Legends from the 
Land of the Tsar.” 

1890. CurRTIN (J.). ‘‘ Myths and Folk Tales of the Russians, 


Krilof’s Fables.” 


Western Slavs and Magyars.” (Boston and 
London.) 

1891. PorLen (JouN). ‘‘ Rhymes from the Russian.” (Kegan 
Paul.) 


1893. Barn (R.). ‘‘ Russian Fairy Tales.’’ (Lawrence Co.) 

1893. LinerF (E.). ‘‘ Russian Folk Songs as Sung by the 
People, etc.’”’ (Chicago.) 

1894. Barn (R.N.). ‘‘ Cossack Fairy Tales.”” (Lawrence & 
Bullen.) 

1895. CHopsKo (A.). ‘‘ Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants 
and Herdsmen.” (Allen.) 

1902-3. WIENER (L.). ‘‘ Anthology of Russian Literature.” 
2vols. (Putnams: New York.) 

1915. ‘‘ The Armament of Igor.’’ Edited by L. A. Macnus. 
Philological Society’s Publications. 

1915. Maanus (L. A.). ‘‘ Russian Folk Tales.’’ (Milford.) 

1916. ‘‘ Five Russian Plays.’’ Translated by C. E. Bech- 
hofer. (Kegan Paul.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-PARISIAN BIBLIOPHILE 


When the Great War was at an end and we had well 
entered on that period of reconstruction the end of which, 
alas, we have not yet seen, what was there for me to do 
but to return definitely to the Siren City ? The autumn 
days of life were in view; there was a great desire in my 
heart to spend them amidst congenial surroundings, in 
company with any of the “ old, familiar faces ’’ which 
might be left, in touch with dear old ancient things—old 
houses, old books; and the latter at least I knew where 
to find on the banks of the Seine. So I chose as a residence 
one of those venerable houses of the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century which still 
stand in the heart of Paris—an old house in the Rue 
St. Honoré, facing the Rue de Rivoli and the Palace of 
the Louvre which, after the fashion of the dwellings of the 
eighteenth century, was built around an ample inner 
courtyard, on to which at every floor, open to the air, 
the inhabitants could look as they ascended their monu- 
mental staircases. 

Old houses, old books—what more enchanting study 
could one have in the declining days of life? My love in 
that direction was fostered by reading all and translating 
not a few of the works of G. Lendtre. The first three 
volumes of his “ Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers ”’ set me 
off, and when I spoke of them to William Heinemann he 
became -equally enthusiastic, and published them in 
English under the title, ‘‘ Romances of the French Revolu- 
tion.”” I then began to explore the old quarters of the 
city for myself, in search of historical buildings, ancient 
documents and old books; and thus I became an in- 
corrigible bibliomaniac. 

Talking one day with Professor Charles Richet, he 
declared that I was a “ clairvoyant ” bibliophile. I replied 
that, when searching for rare books on the quays and else- 
where, I relied more on “ good luck ”’ than on any psychic 
power I might possess. But the great scientist would 
not accept my explanation of “‘ chance,” ‘‘ coincidence ” 
or some such term which I had applied to a very curious 
instance which I had submitted to him. 
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“Not so!” he said. ‘‘ You can explain the finding 
of that rare book you have mentioned in only one way: 
you are clairvoyant.” 

Whereupon he seized a pack of cards lying on a table 
in his study in the Rue de 1]’Université, and asked me, in 
order to put my theory of ‘‘ chance ”’ to the test, to guess 
a dozen, a hundred, nay a thousand times what the 
particular card he might draw haphazard was. I tried a 
few times and naturally failed. 

“If you went on guessing for a month, the chances are 
you would never succeed,’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. 
““ Non, mon cher ami. Croyez-moi bien! Your remark- 
able find in that book-box on the banks of the Seine was 
due to some peculiar psychic condition in which you were 
at the time. I must certainly class it among instances of 
clairvoyance . . .” 

However that may be, the incident I had related to 
Richet was of so peculiar, not to say startling a nature that 
it set me thinking, and though it happened more than a 
quarter of a century ago, I have never stopped thinking 
about it since. Many a time, when strolling from the 
Pont Royal to the Pont St. Michael and beyond, have 
I pondered over the problem and felt disposed to accept 
the psychic theory. How could a confirmed bibliophile, 
with the blood of Celtic ancestors in his veins and a pro- 
found belief in his star in his heart, do otherwise ? But 
let me set forth the story of that first piece of biblio- 
graphical treasure-trove which made me one of the happy 
band of book-hunters who daily, whether wet or fine, 
frequent the book-land of Paris—the quay-sides and the 
adjoining shops of those learned and delightfully quaint 
old bouquinistes whom Anatole France (himself the son of 
a former bookseller of the Quai Malaquais, whose sign- 
board bore the words ‘‘ Aux armes de France ’’), describes 
so well in his novels and essays. 

I was walking with Chris Healey, a young Irish man of 
letters, down the Rue de Seine towards the river, and we 
had been talking about literature, books and bookmen. 
Just as we passed through the archway leading to the 
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Pont des Arts and came within sight of the book-boxes, 
there suddenly rose before my mind’s eye a vision of my 
father’s library in Leeds—a well-chosen library containing 
many first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, Hardy and 
other great writers. At the same moment there occurred 
to my mind one particular volume—Leigh Hunt’s “ Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla.” And then and there I felt 
impelled to name the title, which had fascinated me since 
boyhood, in a fairly loud voice. My Irish friend turned 
startled eyes and inquired the reason for my inconsequential 
utterance. 

“Only the title of a rare book in my father’s library 
in England—it suddenly came to my mind,” I replied. 
“Tf you haven’t read it, you should do so. A capital book 
on pastoral poetry.”’ 

By this time we had come to the book-boxes and were 
about to saunter towards the Pont Neuf, when I turned 
aside and glanced into the first box I came to. Judge of 
my astonishment—and that of my friend—when the 
first volume I handled was a copy of “A Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla’’—a copy in such perfect condition 
that it looked as though it had just come from the publishers, 
Smith, Elder & Co., who issued it as a Christmas book in 
the fifties. Seventy-five centimes was the price. With 
what alacrity—knowing that I had found a book worth at 
least a couple of guineas—I paid the bouquiniste ! 


Once on the “ primrose path’’ the descent is easy. 
Beware of letting your mania for possessing rare and 
curious books get the upper hand. Allowed full rein, it 
may lead you to the abyss, but if kept well in hand it 
takes you to the heights. I know of no pleasure so keen 
as hunting for treasure-trove on the banks of the Seine 
in the morning or afternoon when I take my constitutional. 
Think of the delight one experiences in coming across a 
fine copy of Conrad’s “‘ Almayer’s Folly ’’ for a few francs, 
or an autographed copy of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Picture of 
Dorian Gray ’—dedicated, say, to Ernest La Jeunesse, the 
critic and journalist who frequented his society—for a like 
sum. These and other still greater rareties are indeed to 
be found by the searcher, provided he is diligent enough 
and has the knowledge which comes from the study of 
bibliographies and catalogues. It is slow and disappoint- 
ing work at first, but gradually his shelves become filled 
with rare “‘items’’; and to handle these—even to look 
upon them—is to revive the thrill of joy which comes when 
a treasure is unearthed from the rubbish in the quay-side 
boxes. 


Considerably more than a mile of the quays, on what 
some Londoners profanely call ‘‘ the Surrey side’’ of the 
Seine, is lined with these boxes placed on the low wall, 
and containing all sorts of heterogeneous reading, varying 
in price from a halfpenny to several shillings. There are 
no very expensive books (as a rule), for the boxes are often 
but the advanced scouts of a dingy shop on the other side 
of the way, or in one of the adjoining back streets, where 
the expensive tomes are stored, and the dealers who have 
no shops are not capitalists. Nor are their customers as a 
rule. 

Nearly 100,000 volumes are always on sale—so Octave 
Uzanne says in his ‘“‘ Book-hunter in Paris.’’ And he 
calculated that about £60 was spent by the public every 
day in the purchase of this second-hand literature. It 
sounds a big sum if you multiply it by three hundred and 
sixty-five, when it works out at £21,900, but it does not 
come to much when it is divided between the hundred and 
sixty or so dealers who own these “ bran pies of literature.”’ 


Very curious types of humanity some of these dealers 
are, and the peripatetic philosopher will find them almost 
as fascinating as their wares. Some of them have been 
sixty years on the quays ; alternately baked by the summer 
sun, drenched by autumn storms, and nipped by frost- 
laden east winds, until they have come to look as yellow 
and wrinkled as the leaves and covers of the old books 
they sell. Many strange stories of bygone bibliophiles 
and departed dryasdusts could these old men tell, but 
usually they are a saturnine race, and rarely given to 
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conversation.* The sole occupation of the typical bow- 
quiniste, apparently, is to sit on a rickety chair, or a bench, 
on the lee side of one of the poplar trees which line the 
pavement, and smoke innumerable cigarettes with an air 
of helpless, hopeless resignation. Twice in the day a stout, 
pursy old woman will waddle up to him with a pudding- 
basin tied up in a napkin and half a bottle of red wine 
hidden under her shawl. Even to her he rarely speaks, 
but looks at her in a dissatisfied way, as though he were 
annoyed to find she had thriven on the book trade when 
he could not. 

But he keeps a sharp eye all the time on the people who 
are turning over the books, whether they be academicians 
or office boys, for both will occasionally walk off with a 
book without paying for it. With the former, of course, 
the oversight is unintentional; he will put a book in his 
pocket in sheer absence of mind. On the whole, there are 
very few losses. But, on the other hand, there are not a 
great many “ finds’’—at any rate not for the French 
bibliophile.f Rare French editions seldom find their way 
to the bookstalls in these days. If they do they are soon 
pounced upon, for it is said that half a dozen old book- 
worms collect on the quays before the boxes are opened 
in the morning (especially a Monday morning) and eagerly 
scan the new acquisitions. 

Still, there are ‘“‘ pretty pickings ’’ for the literary man 
and the Anglo-Parisian book collector wherever books are 
placed on sale. Did not Robert Browning pick up at a 
bookstall on the steps of the Palazzo Ricardi in Florence 
“the square, old, yellow book, with the crumpled vellum 
covers,’ for which he gave “ eightpence English, just,” 
and from which he took inspiration when writing ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book’’? We are not all Brownings, alas !— 
and though plenty of poets haunt the quays they never 
find either fame or money in the tattered tomes in the 
eightpenny, or any other box. But if we cannot find the 
matter or bring the genius to make a great poem, we 
English or American bibliophiles can pick up many useful 
and sometimes very valuable books for the price of a mere 
song. 


* One noteworthy exception to this should be mentioned : 
my old friend M. Charles Dodeman, who has been on duty 
at his boxes on the Quai Voltaire as long as Icanremember. A 
learned numismatist and an authority on books and prints, he 
is the author of ‘“‘Ie Long des Quais: Bouquinistes, Bou- 
quineurs, Bouquins,”’ illustrated by A. Robida and J. Boullaire. 
In these two delightful volumes he has noted down, from day 
to day and over a period of more than thirty years, his im- 
pressions of life on the Quays, much curious information about 
collecting and collectors, and a multitude of anecdotes of the 
distinguished men and women who have tarried by his coin- and 
book-boxes for a congenial chat. M. Dodeman, who made 
his debut in journalism, is also the author of a number of vaude- 
villes, a novel entitled ‘“‘ Le Cheveu dans la Barbe ”’ (which was 
published by the Echo de Paris), and a number of other stories. 
It is also interesting to note that he comes of a family of book- 
sellers. Two of his brothers also have boxes on the quays. One 
of these married the only Englishwoman who ever sold books 
on the Seine side ; she was a Miss Barlow and had owned a book- 
shop in London. Mme. Dodeman retained her British character 
until the end (she died only a few months ago), and became 
well known to most people in the English colony of Paris. 

t+ As to his English confrére, another tale—as I shall show 
later—may be told. 


(to be continued) 


THE NEW HEBREW TYPOGRAPHY. By Hugh J. Schonfield. 
21s. (Archer.) 


This work will find several interested readers among the 
supporters of the BookMAN ; that famous typographical ex- 
pert, Mr. Stanley Morison, contributes an introduction. He 
admirably gives the layman a pointer in his opening sentence: 
“Unbending conservatism has achieved no typographical 
result more hampering to a community than the forcing of 
modern Hebrew into the strait-waistcoat of an alphabet 
five times as ancient as the type of the First Folio.’’ The 
book contains numerous types designed by Mr. Schonfield 
and drawn by Mr. Bertram F. Stevenson. A work of 
considerable though special importance. 
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CATALOGUE NOTES 


I have been very specially interested in a catalogue that 
has come along from the Java Head Bookshop. I think 
I have mentioned before that Mr. Ashley Gibson is the 
proprietor of this bookshop. The new list is an extremely 
fascinating one. It is an illustrated catalogue of rare 
books on the East Indies. Further—and to me this is a 
most important added value—Mr. Gibson had the consider- 
able vision in asking Mr. H. M. Tomlinson to contribute 
something to the catalogue, by way of an introduction, 
which he did so readily and which he called ‘‘ A Letter 
to a Friend.”’ It is, as anyone who knows H. M. T.’s 
manner, in perfect form, and its interest is beyond question. 
I am a great admirer of Mr. Tomlinson’s writings, for I con- 
sider that he writes some of the finest of English prose. 
In previous articles I have dealt with his work, the values 
of his first editions, and have essayed something about his 
future. Apart from the bibliographical value of this 
special catalogue about the East Indies, this Tomlinson 
letter gives it an added value, and it will be something 
that all collectors of Tomlinson’s work will want to have. 
The catalogue is indeed well worth a shilling, and I should 
advise all my readers to secure a copy as soon as possible. 
There is a limited edition, amounting in number to one 
hundred and sixty-five copies, of which one hundred and fifty 
are numbered and are for sale. This is priced at 7s. 6d. 
The catalogue is beautifully printed, and you may judge 
of my estimation of it by what I have written above. 
I congratulate Mr. Gibson, and I am glad to have this 
additional item for my collection of books by Mr. Tomlin- 
son. There are several of his books in the list—all first 
editions, with some association item in them. I notice with 
much interest a copy of Mr. Tomlinson’s first book, ‘‘ The 
Sea and the Jungle,’’ for £26, in which is inserted an auto- 
graph letter. When I tell you that not so many years since 
an autographed copy of this was sold at auction for some- 
thing like {70 (I forget the exact figure), you will admit 
that the present one is a cheap copy. 

There is a new and capital general list issued by Messrs. 
Nattali & Maurice, Ltd. It is an attractive list and well 
arranged. In going through it I find not only a number 
of very good modern firsts, at extremely low prices, 
but a fine sprinkling of old and rare books, a number of 
valuable autograph letters, and a collection of admirable 
reproductions which I have known for some time—of 
Daniell’s picturesque views of seaside towns and coast 
scenery of England, Scotland and Wales. Altogether 
there are nearly five hundred items in this interesting list, 
ranging over a wide field. I do not think I can do better 
than suggest the reader writing for a copy. I expect their 
address is in the advertisement columns but, if it is not, 
here it is: 23, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. I see 
they have some nice copies of Mr. Tomlinson’s books. 
Also for £3 3s. a copy of Lawrence’s ‘‘ Sons and Lovers.”’ 
I notice a copy of that rather rare item of Lytton Strachey’s 
“Pope ’’ for-15s. And there is a cheap copy of Virginia 
Woolf's ‘‘ A Room of One’s Own ”’ (12s.). 

Messrs. Fletcher’s new catalogue, No. 60, is devoted 
to old and modern books and engravings, from three collec- 
tions, recently purchased by this excellent House. I note 
some Ainsworth items in this capital catalogue. It seems 
to me that Ainsworth is being very definitely read these 
days. During the past week three people have enthused 
about him to me, and I am always finding his books avail- 
able in catalogues. I notice too such other authors as 
Lewis Carroll, Wilkie Collins, Charles Darwin, Dickens, 
Frederick Locker (Locker Lampson) and a group of books 
illustrated by Cruikshank, besides a number of excellent 
modern first editions. The books in Messrs. Fletcher’s 
list are always described with the utmost care and accuracy. 

I have particularly enjoyed a new catalogue from Messrs. 
G. A. Poynder, Hunt & Co., of 4, Broad Street, Reading. 
I am particularly pleased to have this list, because it takes 
me back a century or two, to the wonderful writings of 
those great authors who contributed so much to our golden 
literature of past ages. The present catalogue is No. 98, 
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and is devoted to English literature as far back as 1586, 
and covers later periods and modern times up to 1930, 
including a number of valuable translations and many 
notable works of literary biography. There are addendas 
of bibliographical and literary history and the English 
language. It is divided into six sections: 1, English 
Literature before 1800; 2, Nineteenth Century Books ; 
3, Modern Authors; 4-6, General. It will be seen then 
how important is this new catalogue that Messrs. Poynder, 
Hunt & Co. have sent me. There are some five hundred 
entries, all of which will have an appeal to someone, 
although I understand that this list comprises but a small 
portion of their stock. I note a copy of Chesterfield’s 
famous “ Letters ’’ for £7, a “‘ first’’ of Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver 


- Twist’”’ (£10), and very fine collections of first editions 


of many of the books by H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 

From the Chelsea Book Club, in King’s Road, there 
comes an admirable short list of eighteenth century litera- 
ture. It seems to me to have been excellently prepared. 
Specialists and the collector of general books will find it, 
as I have done, of considerable attraction. There are 
numerous good things in it. I marked many—Burney’s 
“ Cecelia’? at 25s. and ‘“‘ Evelina’’ at 10s. 6d; some 
Dodsley books; Henry Fielding, Gibbons, Johnson (a 
number) and lots of others. <A very nice list. 

The Rota current catalogue, No. 23, is an alluring one. 
First of all a copy had reached me privately, and then one 
came from the editor. One wet afternoon—and there have 
been many lately—I spent my time on the couch going 
through it; marking the books I had, marking those 
I wanted, and marking important items that seemed to me 
both good and moderate in price. Mr. Rota’s catalogues 
are always a delight to handle and read. Mr. Rota 
is a good bibliophile and a wise business man. And why 
should not these virtues go together? Almost by the 
time I had gone right through this excellent catalogue, I had 
marked almost every item—which will give you some idea 
of its exceptional goodness. There are seven hundred and 
fifty-three items, comprising everything that is best in 
modern literature. What more can I say than that ? 
I could not improve upon my opinion of Mr. Rota’s cata- 
logue if I enumerated every item. So I leave it at that. 


FOR COLLECTORS 


The Book-Collector’s Vade-Mecum. 
By Andrew Block. 15s. net. (Archer.) 


Mr. Block’s book is a very good book, and I want to give 
it a warm welcome. I dare say there are many among the 
readers of the Bookman who will discover no end of 
interesting and valuable information in ‘‘ The Book- 
Collector’s Vade-Mecum.”’ I can warmly recommend it. 
Of course, like every other collector, I feel sometimes 
that I would like to add some information, or question 
some that he has given us. But that is merely a matter 
of opinion. No book of this kind can ever be complete. 
One could write something fresh, give some new informa- 
tion, about a book-collecting matter or about an author, 
every day. The art is to compress the essential points 
into a book of reasonable length. I think, when you have 
read ‘‘ The Book-Collector’s Vade-Mecum,”’ as I am sure 
you ought to, that while here and there you may put a 
kindly question mark, you will agree that it is the best book 
of its kind that has recently appeared. There is no space 
available for a detailed consideration of the volume. 
All I can do is to ask you to accept my advice that Mr. 
Block’s volume is a very good work—historically and 
ideally. Which means that you will technically find it 
useful, while your soul will rejoice in its manner. 

THE COLLECTOR. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


NEW COMERS TO FICTION: A Review of First Novels - 


Over the Border. 
By Victor Keen. 7s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 


The Thousand Yesterdays. 


By Mrs. Percival Connellan. 


All Ye People. 
By Merle Colby. 


7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The End of Mr. 
Davidson. 


By Oliver Stonor. 
7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Some Other Grain. 
By James Veitch. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
All Out. 


By Mark Pepys, 
Earl of Cottenham., 


7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
The Road Home. 

By F. Marian 
McNeill. 7s. 6d. 
(Maclehose.) 

Scobie Mackenzie. 

Author of “Doctor Fram” Old Barty. . 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode). By Cecil H unt, 
7s. Od. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Honour Among Typists. 
By Clive Rodney. 7s. 6d. 


The Bright Temptation. 
By Austin Clarke. 7s. 6d. 


Public Affaires. 
By Barbara Worsley-Gough. 7s. 6d. 


(Bodley Head.) 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


( Gollancz.) 


Doctor Fram. 


By Scobie Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Jocund Day. 

By T. R. Feveral. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

Among recent first novels is one which I put con- 
siderably ahead of the rest; so good is it indeed that 
I have been wondering whether Mr. Victor Keen, who is 
said by his publishers to have been a journalist, has not 
included in his journalism previous essays in fiction. 
Mr. Keen is a Russian of working-class origin, but ‘‘ Over 
the Border ’’ does not belong to the Russian school. The 
characters occasionally analyse their emotions, but they 
are so frank and jolly about the process, and so far removed 
from abnormality, that the reader is spared the horrible 
depression that overwhelms most of us when reading the 
ordinary Russian story. Mr. Keen is a Communist, and his 
hero is also of that colour, and the story tells of his adven- 
tures while on a political mission; but with a restraint 
that is little short of 
miraculous, the 
author has abstained 
from propaganda 
from start to finish. 
The result is—as Mr. 
Keen may perhaps 
have been clever 
enough to intend— 
that the book is one 
of the finest pieces 
of propaganda on be- 
half of Communism 
that has ever been 
written. That of 
course is only by 
the way, for I feel 
sure that Mr. Keen 
would desire his book 


Barbara Gough. 
Author of “ Public Affaires " (Gollancz). 
Portrait by E, O. Hoppé. 


to be judged by the canons of art and not by those of 
politics. Judged by that standard it is a really fine piece 
of work, and none could read the adventures of Matveyev 
and his irresponsible young comrade, Bezice, without 
being moved, thrilled and amused. 

The love interest is adequate, and as is entirely right in 
the story of a mission of this kind, is relegated to a back 
place. Varya, one of the two girls of the story, is a very 
well-drawn character; the skill with which her relations 
to her two male comrades is told is remarkable. But the 
real triumph is the character of Matveyev himself. If all 
young Communists are so single-hearted, so devoted and 
so brave we need look no further for the secret of the 
success of Russian Communism. There are two outstand- 
ing scenes. The one shows Matveyev and Bezice faced 
with the problem of disposing of a man who, though he 
had helped them out of a desperate plight, had shown signs 
of hindering them in their project. The shooting of this 
man in the coldest of cold blood is described in such a way 
that it arouses in the reader a conviction that he himself 
would have had to act in similar circumstances in a pre- 
cisely similar mianner. The other scene is that of Mat- 
veyev’s death. I should like to quote the last four or five 
pages of the book, they are so vivid and so good. He, a 
cripple now by the loss of a leg, wearied by being kept an 
invalid, escapes from his hospitable friends and tries to 
make his way again into the active service of the cause, 
the more determined because he has been shown all too 
clearly that his comrades think him no longer any good. 
He does not last long. He is discovered by his enemies, 
and the result is one of the best fights in the whole of 
fiction. ‘‘ Life was ebbing from his body with every heart- 
beat ; a big cherry-coloured stain was spreading on the 
snow, but he was too strong to die at once. . . . It was 
time to finish and depart, but he could not rid himself of 
the ridiculous habit of living. ‘Heisastrongone .. . the 
devil!’ the words reached him. ‘ He has given us a time 
of it... .’ That filled him with a frantic pride.”” Witha 
tremendous effort he throws off his opponents and hurls 
himself on his horse. ‘‘ He flew straight down the long, 
moonlit road—to overtake his comrades. ‘ Well—I—am 
not so bad after all,’ he whispered, as though answering a 
question that someone had asked him. It was the last 
word of his vanity.” 

That extract is enough to show how good the book is— 
surely one of the best that has reached us from anywhere 
outside for a long time. It will also be noted that the 
translation—by Natalie. Duddington—is of the finest 
quality. It is a book to be read and read again. 

‘“Ten Thousand Yesterdays” is a very charming and 
delightful book. The author, Mrs. Percival Connellan, 
has put into the writing of her story not merely a vast 
store of knowledge of a people notoriously difficult to know, 
but also a sympathy with their outlook which is sufficient 
to lift the book high above the level of most books which 
have been written about the Chinese. The theme of the 
story is the marriage of a mandarin’s son to an English 
girl, and the breakdown of the union, not through any 
failure of the bond between the man and the girl, but 
through the clash of Eastern and Western ideals of the 
married state. The girl cannot bring herself to be the mother 
of a half-caste family, while her husband holds the 
Chinese view that it is a man’s first duty to become the 
father of a son. The characters are most carefully and 
sympathetically drawn, the best portrait being that of the 
mandarin, a most delightfully courteous and lovable man 
who, clinging passionately to tradition, can yet see his son 
adopting modern ideas without dismay. When the crisis 
is past and his English daughter-in-law has gone, he can 
write to her a letter which is absolutely perfect in its 
phrasing and in the spirit which lies behind it. Mrs. 
Connellan is to be congratulated on a very fine piece of work. 

“ All My People ’’ is an ambitious book which has the 
faults which inevitably attend an attempt to put too much 
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into a story, but nevertheless, taken as a whole, must be 
considered successful. It is the story of the beginning of 
the move Westwards of the American people in the years 
immediately succeeding the emergence of America as an 
independent state. The hero is a youth who feels an urge 
to go West as he has seen others go, but who interprets 
his urge as a vocation to “‘ missionate,”’ as he calls it. His 
journey to far-off Ohio from his father’s Vermont farm is 
extremely well described. The author certainly has a 
gift for vivid portraiture, and one after another picture 
emerges, the whole resulting in a canvas, crowded certainly, 
but full of interest and life. There is more than a touch 
of melodrama in the girl Clarissa, who is one of those John 
comes up against in his travels, but she is made such a 
brave and likeable lass that the author may be forgiven. 
It is a long book—too long probably—but it is not one 
which is easy to put down. It ought to be extremely 
popular, though there is one scene—in a farmyard—which 
will give offence to a good many. This is a pity, because 
the incident is no way material to the plot. 

Mr. Oliver Stonor is clearly a writer to be noted. I do 
not predict any outstanding success for his first novel, 
“The End of Mr. Davidson,” because it is so uniformly 
drab in its outlook and treatment as to be extremely 
depressing in its effect on the reader. But of its cleverness 
there is no doubt at all. The author has clearly been a 
close observer of human nature. He has studied his types 
to great advantage, and has the ability to convey the result 
of his study to other people. 

Another book which suffers from an over-insistence on 
the drabness of life is ‘‘Some Other Grain,’’ by James 
Veitch. It is a little bit difficult to believe that any man, 
not insane, could be so resentful against another as George 
Gilchrist is against his neighbour, Blair, but given the 
possibility there is no doubt about the ability of Mr. Veitch 
to write about it. I have rarely read a story which so 
vividly portrayed a man’s hate as this. 

All keen motorists know that Lord Cottenham can 
write about motors. He has now utilised his knowledge 
of motors and his ability to write in putting together a 
most admirable “ thriller’’ in which, needless to say, the 
swift driving of motor-cars plays a notable part. ‘“‘ All 
Out ’’ is a most readable book which will provide enter- 
tainment for all who enjoy an exciting tale. 

‘‘ The Way Home ”’ is a pleasant Scottish story. It tells 
of the childhood of a girl in a manse in the Orkneys, and 
of her growth to maturity, her experiences at college and 
her abortive love affair. As is usual in books of this kind, 
the author spreads herself on local colour, and though, if 
the truth be told, we have had more than enough of this 
kind of thing of late, one is bound to admit that in this case 
it is very well done. There is a good deal of originality in 
the treatment of the love affair, and one is glad that the 
author is not afraid to allow her heroine to find recovery 
in the tonic atmosphere of the Scottish islands, after the 
tragic breakdown of her love for Gilian. 

A title which contains the word “‘ old ’’ arouses the worst 
expectations in the heart of the hardened novel-reader. 
He at once scents an atmosphere of the most lachrymose 
sentimentality. I am afraid that this is true of ‘ Old 
Barty.’’ Here we have a most ineffectual old fiddler, an 
unfaithful wife, a little son, who is of course a genius, a 
faithful servant and a helpful landlady. The old violinist 
dies at the moment of his son’s triumph, and the only 
touch of originality is the refusal of the author to admit 
a reconciliation between husband and wife. - 

Mr. Rodney has done himself an injustice by giving his 
book its silly name. It is really a quite first-rate story 
about financial intrigue in which one of the main characters 
happens to be a shorthand typist who, introduced: by his 
villainous partner into the service of the great financier 
with a view to ruining him, ends by becoming his ally, 
strategic and sentimental. The story moves at a good 
pace and never loses interest. 
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I am not quite clear about Mr. Austin Clarke’s book, 
but then obscurity is rather a mark of the modern poet, 
and Mr. Clarke has made for himself quite a position in 
the modern school of Irish poetry. I think his inspiration 
was revolt against the attitude of the Church in Ireland 
towards sex, and he 
certainly gives 
Aidan, his young 
priestling hero, a 
hard row to hoe be- 
fore he is allowed 
to enjoy the love of 
the fair Ethna. 
Exactly in what 
period the story is 
placed I am not 
sure. There ismuch 
that is beautiful in © 
the book. The de- 
scription of the 
young love of Aidan 
and Ethna is often 
truly poetical, but I 
think the general 
verdict will be that 
the author’s obsession is allowed to intrude overmuch. 

“Public Affaires ’’ comes to us with the recommenda- 
tion of the Book Society. It seems to have reminded the 
controllers of the Society, as it has some critics, of ‘‘ Vile 
Bodies.’”” Well, in a way it does recall that excellent and 
amusing tale, chiefly in this—that it tells of a number of 
unimportant and spiritually valueless people, leading a 
purposeless existence and making rather a mess of 
it, and yet succeeds in making them very attractive. 
Otherwise I found the book rather tame in comparison 
with the other. I should indeed, if I may be excused 
the pun, describe it as ‘‘ Waugh and Water.” 

Mr. Mackenzie has assembled a most original company 
of attractive and entertaining miscreants in ‘‘ Doctor 
Fram.”’ The crook, even the international crook, can be 
a very dull person. One need not meditate long to think 
of stories of crime and intrigue which bored one to tears 
after a page or two. There is no fear of any reader being 
bored in Mr. Mackenzie’s story. Unlike most writers of 
thrillers, Mr. Mackenzie has a very acute sense of 
character, which results in all his people being real live 
people from start to finish. I regard this book as being 
very certainly one to be read, and I shall look with 
eagerness to the next from the author’s pen. 

Many novelists have tried their hands at writing a story of 
a single day, not so much from any respect for the Aristotelean 
writers, as from a desire to demonstrate artistically the 
power on human life of the converging lines of destiny and 
circumstance. I cannot at the moment recall among those 
who have recently attempted anything of the kind, any 
that have been outstandingly successful except Mr. Martin 
Armstrong, and 
certainly the taste of 
the present genera- 
tion of novel readers 
demands something 
more spacious. Mr. 
T. R. Feveral is the 
latest to make the 
attempt, and clever 
and sympathetic as 
“ Jocund Day ”’ is, I 
do not think he 
quite succeeds. He 
is none the less an 
extremely promising 
writer, who may be 
relied upon to do 
really excellent work, 


Austin Clarke. 
From a drawing by H. Kernoft. 


Cecil Hunt. 
Author of “Old Barty ” (Ward, Lock). 
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THREE THRILLERS 


Dead Men at The Folly. 
By John Rhode. 7s. 6d. 
It Means Mischief. 


By Roland Pertwee and John Hastings Turner. 
(Heinemann.) 


(Collins.) 


| 


Re-enter Sir John. 
By Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson, 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

The mass-production of thrillers is rapidly attaining the 
dimensions of a minor industry ; and here at any rate is 
a commodity which, with the demand outrunning the 
supply and the supply gallantly doing its best to keep 
pace, remains unaffected by the prevailing world depression. 
Doubtless there are untold thousands of people (not for- 
getting the Crime Club’s thirty-two knights, eleven peers 
of the realm, two princes of royal blood and one princess) 
who would sooner give up their early morning tea than 
forgo their vicarious excursions into the underworld of 
blood and bludgeons. 

The Crime Club’s choice of entertainment for the (I 
hope) merry month of June falls on ‘‘ Dead Men at the 
Folly,” as pretty a curdling of the blood as any for which 
John Rhode has been responsible. This tale belongs to 
the most efficient order of hair-raisers, wasting little time 
on characterisation, regarding humour and the other 
humanities as mere milestones to be passed with a glance 
over the shoulder, and looking upon probability as some- 
thing which went out with the vapours and the Prince 
Consort. But, as I said before, it is all disarmingly efficient. 


The solitary hilltop obelisk from which, every now and — 


then, one or another of Mr. Rhode’s characters hurls him- 
self, makes an effective pivot for a whole cycle of mysteries ; 
and could there be a happier thought than the motor-car 
which vanishes on occasion into the innards of a lorry ? 

The question of literary collaboration always raises 
speculation as to the exact limits of the sphere of influence 
controlled by the joint authors, and the mystery deepens 
when the collaborators happen to have evolved a thriller. 
Does one of them commit the crime, so to speak, and the 
other clear up the mess? One imagines so, though of 
course there is always the possibility of their having pro- 
ceeded on the crossword principle of making the crime 
fit the evidence. In any case, dual authorship must 
naturally make for more and better murder stories, for just 
as we all know how difficult it is in real life to commit a 
really fool-proof crime, so in fiction there are few felonies 
which would not be the better for a little discreet over- 
seeing from more than one pair of eyes. 

In ‘‘ It Means Mischief,’’ Messrs. Pertwee and Turner 
have carried the collaboration idea to the extent of killing 
their victim twice over, and the general mix-up which 
results is not made simpler by the fact that neither of the 
two murderers is aware of the other’s participation in the 
battue. If you are able to believe (among other things) 
that a newspaper peer could be so susceptible to the influ- 
ence of his own Sunday productions as to try and blackmail 
the daughter of an Assistant Commissioner of Police, you 
will enjoy this story. And if you are inclined to be bored 
by the mock-murder game which was in progress at the 
time of the killing, and which so complicates the efforts 
of Scotland Yard towards a solution of the mystery, you 
will probably derive compensation from the antics of the 
players, who include a representative or two of the Higher 
Intelligentsia, one or two bright young people, and a foreign 
princess who might have been written by Mr. E. F. Benson. 

A sequel to “‘ Enter, Sir John ’”’ could only be a matter 
of time, and “‘ Re-enter Sir John”’ gives Clemence Dane 
and Helen Simpson an opportunity to embellish a murder 
and a card scandal with much wit and good humour. There 
are some delightful characters in this story, and if SirJohn 
himself does not quite come off this time and has to be 
taken just a little for granted, who shall blame him for 
taking advantage of the actor-manager’s prerogative of 
resting on his laurels sometimes ? 

H. S. SrsTHorRP. 
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THE SPHINX’S SECRET 


The Modern Woman and Herself. 
By Margaret Kornitzer. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


I have always found it exceedingly difficult to effect a 
clear mental picture of Woman with a capital W. From 
what I read about her both in the popular press and in 
the dark abstractions of ‘‘ serious writers,’’ she bears very 
little resemblance to the kind, busy, gay or plaintive 
feminine beings who inhabit my workaday world. The 
““ Modern Woman ”’ is particularly elusive. I am inclined 
to agree with Miss Rose Macaulay that “‘ sex generalisations 
are dangerous and are as often overdone as cutlets,” 
though in a book of the kind under review it is almost im- 
possible to avoid them. For Miss (or Mrs.) Kornitzer has 
set out to discover what she, as a modern, middle-class 
woman, wants of life, and the answer, which takes up two 
hundred and eighty pages, seems to be marriage, a home 
and children, with the proviso that some rather vaguely 
defined means may be found for absorbing woman’s 
rapidly developing intellectual and administrative powers 
in a life that will not war with her fundamental woman- 
hood. 


Mrs. Kornitzer has reiterated a great many old argu- 
ments and quoted innumerable writers in her sincere but 
rather confused effort to help women to build up their 
personalities as women, not as mere imitators of men. 
She agrees with most modern thinkers that competition 
between the sexes is undesirable, that men and women 
should co-operate and supplement one another; but 
the economic situation and the numerical predomin- 
ance of women make this difficult of achievement. 
Though the whole tone of her book tends to pour cold 
water on the “ careerist,’’ Mrs. Kornitzer admits the 
necessity for some women to earn their own livings, but 
many will disagree with her statement that “in spite of 
the modern convention of work, the majority of young 
women are not in fact very deeply bemused by the glamour 
of the career.” 


As far as the present writer’s observation goes, girls 
leaving secondary schools to-day are far more interested 
in their future careers than their future husbands. The 
author is also on doubtful ground in saying that “at 
present there is only commerce for the untalented un- 
married woman,’’ which is to ignore the medical and 
nursing professions, welfare work and the many paid 
branches of more or less domestic work. 

Nearest to Mrs. Kornitzer’s heart is the well-being of 
the normal married woman. She views with misgiving 
her growing distaste for the domestic life, and discusses 
at some length the very real problem of the ‘“‘ residue of 
energy which is not satisfied by the functions of mother- 
hood and home-maker.’’ One practical suggestion raises 
its head above the mass of indeterminate theory, which is 
to widen the scope of the family woman, to hand over to 
her all responsibility for the home, the buying of the house, 
the overseeing of all rate-paying, wages and rents. Thus 
could her business faculties have play and domesticity 
become less narrow. This of course would be tending to- 
wards a matriarchal form of society, in advocating which 
she is in agreement with D. H. Lawrence, though from 
very different reasons. 

Mrs. Kornitzer disarms criticism by frankly stating ‘‘ this 
is not a good book,”’ but it is certainly an honest book and 
written from the heart. She is passionately concerned for 
womanhood’s right development, which she cannot dis- 
associate from domesticity in some form or other. Careers 
outside the home she believes can only be a temporary 
expedient, a second-best—in fact she is inclined to under- 
estimate the importance of the problem of the superfluous 
woman. The numerical disparity may disappear in time, 
meanwhile a great many will continue to find in congenial 
work, eagerly undertaken, a satisfactory alternative to 
marriage. 
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IN THOSE DAYS: Book Topics a generation ago 


(From “ THE Bookman,” JuLy, 1897) 


H. G. Wells’s Latest 

Mr. H. G. Wells is engaged on a scientific romance, which 
he hopes to finish by the end of the year. The theme of 
the book is of course at present a secret, but we are promised 


something that will eclipse his previous achievements in 
the world of wonders. 


Sir E. K. Chambers Notes a Tendency towards Free Verse 

The “ London Voluntaries’ are marked by a growing 
distaste for metrical fetters. The larger part of this volume 
is written in irregular iambic verse of the type familiar to 
us in Mr. Patmore’s ‘‘ Odes.” 
But Mr. Henley has a more 
rapid movement than Mr. Pat- 
more; he is more licentious, 
I think, in the resolution of 
syllables, and he frequently 
crowns his audacities by dis- 
carding rhyme. The psychology 
of the thing seems clear enough. 
The poet will write with his 
eye upon the object; he will 
eliminate all obstacles from 
between himself and his image ; 
he claims a direct vision, not 
one obscured by a haze of 
reminiscence, and will not sub- 
mit his personal interpretation 
to the bondage of other men’s 
conventions. The method is 
triumphantly justified, so far 
as Mr. Henley’s use of it goes, in its most extreme example, 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” an unrhymed fan- 
tasia, sustained throughout at a remarkable level of self- 
imposed melody and tireless imagination. In such flights 
of song the rare spirit, schooled in the intuitions of rhythm, 
is a law to itself; but one dreads lest lesser men, snared 
in the heresy that liberty is the negation of law, may emu- 
late the wilfulness and miss the nicety upon the point of 
honour of Mr. Henley and Mr. Patmore. 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 


W. B. Yeats Understands Journalism 


“The Treasure of the Humble,’’ by Maurice Maeter- 
linck (George Allen), is very tolerably translated by Mr. 
Alfred Sutro, and had not Mr. A. B. Walkley written an 
absurd introduction would have been worthy to be a 
book of those that have few books and turn to them year 
after year.. Mr. A. B. Walkley has done great service to 
dramatic literature by his analysis of modern drama, but 
he has no mystical knowledge and no mystical sympathy, 
He has introduced a book, which would charm that it may 
persuade, with a story from Dickens about Mr. Squeers 
and how his pupils spelled w-i-n-d-e-r before they cleaned 
the windows. Apart from his special subjects Mr. Walkley 
is but a popular journalist, and would probably think a 
quotation from Dickens and a quotation from Dr. Johnson, 
unfailing symptoms of popular journalism, the only neces- 
sary prelude to ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ.’’ If publishers 
would frankly recognise that popular journalism has but 
a trade value, and perforate the inner margins of the pages 
of its introductions, no man would have a reason to com- 
plain. To merely slip the introductions in like circulars 
would be to go too far, for numbers will always prefer them 
to the books themselves. 

W. B. YEats. 


The Garden of Ashburnham House, showing the 
North Wall of the Refectory, 1880. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton celebrates the Jubilee 


The Jubilee has not gone by without at least one poetical 
commemoration of dignity and merit. Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
theme is the theme, and his sentiments are almost exactly 
the sentiments of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,’’ yet theme and 
sentiments are not expressed in rhodomontade, but with 
genuine emotion and by living imagery. If we are to 
cherish so good a conceit of ourselves, let us have it swathed 
in melodious verse like this. It is civilising to any jingo 
and inspiring to any man of chilly patriotism to read of 
the certainty of England’s “‘ Angel-lover’’ watching the 
fleet at Spithead, and smiling to the men of Greater 
Britain : _ “Brothers, the hand of Evening 
shakes 

A rosier haze through rosier 
flakes, 

Because your Angel of the 
Channel wakes 
To welcome you.” 


Aftermath of the Jubilee 


The Jubilee season has in- 
jured authors and publishers 
in many ways, and there is a 
fear that there will be an ex- 
cessive production of books 
during the autumn season. 
We scarcely think, however, so 
far as present opinion goes, 
that this will be the case. 
However this may be, some 
have determined to take time 
by the forelock, and Mr. Du 
Maurier’s book, “ The Martian,’” 
and Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, ‘‘ The Christian,’’ will see the 
light shortly. Of the latter an almost unprecedented first 
edition of 50,000 will be printed. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


A Manual of Children’s Libraries. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. tos. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin and the Library Association.) 

When a Huxley pictures that perfumed and orderly 
nastiness of efficient pleasure, the Brave New World towards. 
which we are heading through our own careless neglect 
to understand and control the springs of the future ; when 
the Bishops of the Church solemnly warn us of the dangers 
to come from the half literacy, the machine-made, mass- 
produced mentality of the millions in the persuasive grip 
of the Picture Press and the Talkies, we shake our heads in 
knowing agreement with these prophets and, according to 


our political colour, deplore the Education Act of 1870 or pro- 


claim to high heaven that we need more and better schools. 

Certainly the great problem is—how are the masses to 
be educated ?—and this not mainly for “ practical’? but 
truly cultural ends. In sixty years our elementary school 
system has done little more than illuminate the difficulties, 
leaving the problem not much nearer solution. But there 
is hope, and from a quarter which many may not suspect. 
Years ago Shaw described the ‘‘ school book ”’ as “‘ a book 
from which no human being can learn anything.’’ In the 
sense of his intention he would probably say very much 
the same to-day. But, he then reminded us, there are “ the 
world’s bookshelves loaded with fascinating and inspired 
books, the very manna sent down from Heaven to feed 
your souls.’’ There indeed, unspoiled by pedagogical 
anthologising and dilution, are abundant sources of 
knowledge. 

Our hope of a truly educated democracy, then, may be 
centred less in the school’s curriculum than in helping 
the masses to develop the taste for reading what, for 
brevity’s sake and with but a passing disclaimer of the 
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horrific implications of the phrase, I must term the world’s 
best books. The Library Association in 1917 was well 
inspired to declare that 

“the creation in the child of intellectual interests, which is 

furthered by a love of books, is an urgent national need.”’ 
Thanks to the enlightened initiative of the Association, 
seconded by the earnest pioneering efforts of Mr. Sayers, 
the author of this manual, and other leading municipal 
librarians, up and down the country during the past decade 
children’s libraries have been established as_ separate 
departments of the public libraries in many of our large 
towns. There is scope, however, for further extending and 
developing these facilities. We are still lagging behind 
America, which took the lead in this direction forty years 
ago. There, it appears, 


“in all towns of consequence children’s departments in the 

public libraries have been provided out of the public funds, 

and administered with a liberality almost unbelievable in 

any other country.”’ 

Mr. Sayers’ book, being primarily for the student and 
for those who are managing junior libraries, describes in 
detail the making and furnishing of these departments, and 


THE BOOKMAN 


explains fully the technique of book selection, classification, 
cataloguing and so forth in relation to their peculiar require- 
ments. Other practical aspects of this special branch of 
librarianship are adequately treated, and the book contains 
several attractive photographs of the children’s sections 
of the public libraries at Liverpool, Leeds, Croydon, etc., 
and a number of useful plans and diagrams. Particular 
attention is paid to the various methods—lectures, classes, 
exhibitions and publicity work—which have proved 
effective to attract children to the habitual happy use 
of the library, and so to the love of books. 

Besides librarians, a very large number of people, parents 
and guardians, educationists and others, are closely con- 
cerned in this matter of children’s reading. Accordingly 
Mr. Sayers has planned this manual with the interest 
of the general reader well in mind. He writes in a pleasant 
and easy style, blending an imaginative sympathy with 
practical wisdom and specialist knowledge very skilfully 
in his chapters on ‘‘ Children’s Books of the Past’”’ and 
“What Children Read To-day,’’ which are definitely 
valuable contributions to the literature of the subject. 


JAMEs J. EATON. 


For the Writers of To-Morrow 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
By Alfred Dunning 


In this and later articles I suggest that we examine some 


aspects of writing for children. The market for juvenile . 


literature is nowadays a wide one. With thoughts of 
“ Alice ’’ and more recently ‘‘ Christopher Robin ”’ in mind, 
it is reasonable to assume also that it is not without its 
profits, of fame and finance. Even if your work does not 
reach the classic heights, you will find that writing for 
children has special rewards of its own, and that payment 
is made partly in the pleasure which comes: of pleasing 
children, and partly in the happiness of recapturing, in 
your own existence, that child’s point of view which is so 
essential to success. 


There is an idea widely prevalent that writing for children 
is easier than writing for adults. It certainly /ooks easier— 
and if you judge by the standard of some of the mediocre 
work which is printed, such as certain of the syndicated 
“Children’s Corners ’’ in the newspapers, then the idea is 
‘correct. But to attempt such work, even if you could 
have a reasonable hope of its acceptance out of the mass 
which descends on an editor's table, is profitless. Financi- 
ally the payment is very small, and further to your loss 
would be the fact that its writing would almost certainly 
blunt your susceptibilities for that most precious thing in 
children’s writing, ‘‘charm.’’ Don’t attempt it ! 


Probably the cause of nine failures out of ten in the class 
of work with which we are now concerned is ‘‘ writing 
down,” and one of the first things which the would-be 
writer must realise is the difference between Simplicity— 
of idea and expression—and “talking down.’’ This 
latter, which one finds so often in juvenile MSS., can take 
many forms—all to be avoided. There is the ‘‘ baby talk ”’ 
rubbish, for instance, of the “‘ Teeny-weeny ”’ type. There 
is the undue emphasis, placed by means of italics, on every 
other word. And there is the overworked “‘ cat-sat-on-the- 
mat ’’ treatment, in which apparently all words of more 
than one syllable are suspect. 


At the opposite end of the scale however lies another 
rock on which many a piece of writing for children has 
come to grief—over subtlety. Before ever you put pen 
to paper in juvenile literature be quite clear in your mind 
whether you are writing for or about children. Some 
writers, especially gifted, can do both at the same time— 
Barrie's “‘ Peter Pan ’’ and Grahame’s “‘ Golden Age are 
typical examples of it—but it is far better in the first place 
not to attempt to please two masters, the child and his 
parent. Unless it is very cleverly managed, by situation 
rather than wording, and by allegory or analogy (as found 


in “‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’’) one of the two readers, and 
probably both, will be bored. j 

Closely allied with this matter of subtlety is the spread 
of what I might call ‘‘ The Milne Method.’ There are 
certain features of Mr. Milne’s ‘‘ Christopher Robin ”’ books 
which are so powerfully marked in his work, that they are 
imitated, consciously or otherwise, by many young writers, 
who thereby generally seal the doom of their work. If, for 
example, you find yourself constantly writing in terms of 
“Nannies ’’ and nurseries, try to get on to more original 
lines. There is probably a shadowy Christopher somewhere 
in the background. 

An now for more explicit details. Broadly speaking, 
you may write poems, plays, stories and articles for the 
juvenile market. Of these I should say the poems are 
most frequently attempted. From my own experience how- 
ever the really good play for children is in greatest demand. 
I do not mean by this that there is any shortage of plays 
for young performers. But, as any teacher will tell you, 
there is very little drama that is “different ’’ to suit 
children about twelve or fourteen years of age. For such 
youngsters, fairy-lore is unsuitable. So is any topic which 
introduces the changing outlook of puberty. ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,’’ dramatised or in novel form, is still a first favourite 
of this stage, and (without necessarily introducing pirates 
and buried treasure) you might well try your hand at some 
dramatic compound of a similar nature. Brightly done, 
it would be sure of a welcome. 

Again, in the realm of story there are fields comparatively 
unexplored. Is it not strange that, while there exist 
hundreds of stories of public school life, there are few 
dealing with the elementary school! ‘‘ Nash and Some 
Others,”’ by C. C. Evans, is a notable exception which might 
repay vour study, for it must be remembered that for boys’ 
papers particularly the bulk of the readers are from ele- 
mentary schools. And while they enjoy the unfamiliar, 
the far distant, the reasonably bizarre, yet they also 
appreciate the yarn which introduces familiar features of 
their own world. 

Next month I hope to go into a more detailed examina- 
tion of some of the technical aspects of writing for children. 
Competition 

Write a set of verses, not more than four in number, 
which you consider would appeal to a child of 10-12. 
Take it for granted that the reader is a child of the slums, 


and produce something with which he, or she, is likely to 
be in sympathy. 


JULY, 1932 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JULY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than August 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THe Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE GuInEA for the best Centenary Ode, in not 
more than twenty lines, on ‘Steel Pens,” 
which came into general use in 1832. 


II.—HatF A Gurnea for the best description of the 
ideal holiday, in not more than two hundred 
and fifty words. 


III.—Hatr a Guinea for the best four-lined epigram 
to serve as a sub-title for Mr. Derrick’s cartoon 
in this number of THE BoOKMAN. 


IV.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of May Competitions 


I.—OneE GuInEA for the best ‘‘ Woeful Ballad made 
to his Mistress’s Eyebrow,” referred to in “‘ As 
You Like It’’ (Act II, Scene 7), is awarded to 
L. F. Goldsmid, of 30, Crockerton Road, 
S.W.17, for the following : 


When Cynthia, making queenly show, 
Rides through the heaven for our delight, 
She blazons with her silver bow 
The dusky forehead of the night ; 
But thou, alack ! 
Dost arch that ivory brow with black, 
Presaging, with the sable there, 
Hope murdered on the rack 
And infinite despair. 


When victors, home returning, see 
- Ovations marshalled for their march, 
They bear with them benignity 
Below the flowered triumphal arch. 
But thou, alas! 
Dost let no kindly glimpses pass 
Beneath that vaunting vault of thine, 
But looks of rigid brass 
And basilisks malign. 


We also specially commend: the ballads by L. V. 
Upward (London, N.W.), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
A. M. Pollard (Leyland), D. Pope (Norwich), Anna D. 
Whyte (London, W.C.), John Purdie (Paisley), Annie C. 
Braund (Bideford), John Coghlan (Dublin), P. M. Stone 
(Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.) 
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II.—HALF A GuInEA for the best description, in not 
more than three hundred words, of a tourist’s 
visit to the ruins of London in A.D. 2000, is 
awarded to Dorothy A. Parker, 188, Skipton 
Road, Colne, Lancs, for the following :— 


(Report of D. A. P. of C. City) 


Of the box-like houses in which the extinct race lived, 
only overgrown piles of bricks and crumbling mortar 
remained, and these led into grey streets built without 
order or plan. In a well-preserved earthwork I found the 
forerunner of our automatic streets—a staircase which had 
once moved! Weeds were pushing through the gaping 
stones, and standing here and there were iron and glass 
structures suggesting an attempt at organised transport. 

Towards the centre of the city the buildings grew larger, 
Where millions had striven for their own gain there was 
only silence, shattered sometimes by falling masonry and 
the howling of the wild dogs slinking in every dark corner. 
There was a smell of rot and decay over the place; rain— 
for no weather-regulator covers this place—had made the 
green-grown pavements slimy, and the drenched webs of 
spiders swung across my way. 

In one open space a statue had fallen from its column 
and lay across a weed-encrusted stone lion. Where there 
had been a park was a small jungle, something dark swung 
itself quickly from tree to tree, and the softest of rustlings 
came from the undergrowth. Towers, palaces and churches 
were filled with shrieking birds; in a theatre ivy had 
wreathed itself from gallery to stage. 

The buildings bore witness to ornate tastes. A clock, 
which legend calls Big Ben, stood with fingers drooping 
dejectedly at the sixth mark, and by the grassy moat where 
the Thames ran till we diverted it stood the place where 
their great men had talked politics while separate nations 
still existed. 

It grew colder; bats blundered in the dusk from the 
empty windows; with a jumbled horror of the desolation 
I hurried from the city and planed back to civilisation. 


We also highly commend the descriptions by Joyce 
Woodhouse (Brundall), E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), 
Rev. Edwin J. Matthews (Calne), M. K. Colquhoun 
(Horsham), F. M. Kenyon (Reigate), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), ‘‘ Medullus’”’ (London, S.E.), J. H. G. 
Gibbs (Farnham Common), L. Struppe (Leytonstone). 


III.—Hatr A GuINEA for the best four-lined epigram 
to serve as a sub-title for Mr. Thomas Derrick’s 
cartoon in the May issue of THE BoOKMAN, is 
awarded to John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, 
Earlsdon, Coventry, for the following : 


Tall mountains, in perspective, smaller grow, 
Dwarfed by the nearer hills of lesser name ; 
Thus genius of older age bows low 

Before complacent talent’s new-born fame. 


We also specially commend the epigrams by L. F- 
Goldsmid (London, S.W.), C. E. J. Capern (Oxted); 
Francis A. Goddard (London, S.W.), Walter C. Wilson 
(Slough), M. K. Colquhoun (Horsham), Lawrence C. 
Wheatley (Walthamstow), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number, is awarded 
to Gertrude Hancox, 7, Lime Grove, New 
Malden, Surrey, for the following : 


THE DINNER KNELL. By T. EarLteE WELBY. 


“We eat our proper rations, 
In spite of inundations, 
Malarial exhalations, 

And casual starvations.”’ 


Kipitnc, The Masque of Plenty. 
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We also mention for special commendation the 
quotations by May W. Harrison (Lincoln), John E. 
Woods (Coventry). 


THE BOOKMAN 


CROSSWORD No. 19. 


The prize is awarded to D. L. Maguire, ‘‘ St. Monica,” 


Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, for her clue : 
Hercules captured these. (Anagram.) 


FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


V.—THE BookMaAN will be sent post free for twelve 


months to R. H. Whistler, 23, Wood Lane, 
Highgate, N.6. 


The prize for the May Competition is awarded to Yvonne 
Hallam, 4, South Road, The Park, Nottingham. Certifi- 
cates of Merit have also been sent to Harold Teall (Leeds), 
E. M. Hill (Norwich), David Hart (Norbury), Ronald F, 
Aggett (Cardiff), Doris M. Holden (Peterborough). 
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CiuEs Down: 


Solution to Crossword XIX 


OIE Alo 
€RBAINIO 
ITIAIAICIA 
S| P 

Als} 

CM 
GIO/AILIRI 
S|IPIALLIN| 

‘LIO|TIUISIE |AITIE|RIS 
ROBERT BURNS By ‘‘ ProcrvustTEs ”’ 


One guinea will be sent to the sendev of a correct solution who 
supplies the best clue to 33 across. 


CLUEs ACROSS: 


1. The stream in 7 is exhorted to flow thus. 
2. The Auld Brig thought the New would not bear these for 
long. 
3- Preposition. 
4. Adverb. 
5. “‘ Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the . . . maid, and their distraction wild.” 
6. Supported Burns for part of his life. 
8. ‘“ At length his lonely cot + egal in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an (9) . 
9. See 8. 
10. ‘‘ Sweet fa’s the eve’’ was composed in Craigie-Burn this. 
13. ‘‘The monarch may forget the. . 
That on his head an hour has been.” (Jumble.) 
15. ‘‘ When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 
And now what lands ‘between us lie, 
How can I be but . 
16. ‘‘ There’s (21) luck about the house 
When my guid man’s...” 
18. Where the troubles of 40 began. (Reverse.) 
19. Same as 20. 
21. See 16. 
25. “‘ Life (27) ) exulted in so rich a prize 
As , lovely from her native skies.’ 
(the daughter of Lord Monboddo). 
26. This river evidently does not flow upwards. 
27. See 25. 
28. ‘‘ Make the gales you... around her 
Soft and peaceful as her breast.’”” (Jumble.) 
30. Held a conversation with Luath. 


10. 


““ Macpherson’s time will not be long 
On yonder .. .”’ 


My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream.”’ 


the stream.) 


““ For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished mony a bonnie boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear.’ 

Father of ‘‘ the tozie drab ”’ in 


Let them cant about decorum 


Who have characters to... 


Delia ”’ 


Two bridges here. 


Aboon the chorus’ roar.’’ 


and “‘ Despondency ”’ 


” 


and the kebars sheuk 


“ The Jolly Beggars.”’ 


are these. 


‘Tis the mind that shines in every grace, 
An’ chiefly in her roguish . 


Those that both ha’e meat and can eat. 


Alternative. 


‘‘ Their Latin names as fast he rattles 


.’—(Dr. 


(Jumble 


Hornbrook.) 

This Burnsian imperative sounds like something to eat. 
“While crashing . . ., borne on the roaring speat, 
Sweeps dams, an’ mills, an’ brigs a’ to the gate.” 


Strange in Burns. 


Burns preferred this to ‘‘ 


A river of Dumfriesshire. 


But Gentlemen, 


and Ladies . . 


the wealth Potosi boasts.”’ 


Wi’ ev’ndown want o’ wark are curst.” 


Saved by his mare, with the loss of her tail. 


2. ‘‘ And aye my Chloris’ dearest .. . 
She says she lo’es me best of a’.”’ 


34. A withered grey colour, in Burns dialect. 
38. Accusative case of 22. 
39. Begin 30. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE—Continued from Page ii of Cover 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE—Continued 


vied with each other in the matter of excellent dinners and important guests. The sale dinner has dis- 
appeared, and opportunities for discussion of matters affecting the bookselling trade are few. Mr. Stansbury 
spoke of booksellers’ signs, of the three-volume novel ; of the library system in vogue ; of the development 
of the booksellers into publishers—many famous firms like Murrays, Longmans, Blackwood, etc., beginning 
thus. He referred to mass-production in the huge combines of publishing and printing houses, working 
together for the issue of fiction. He considered reviews had less influence now on the sales of books, though 
a favourable notice—in speech or sermon—by a celebrity was an asset of value; and finally he dwelt 
on the interests and value of a publisher’s daily work, with its chance not only of a “ best-seller ” (the 
blue riband of publishing), but of the opportunity it gave of stimulating the minds and thoughts of humanity, 
and opening up perhaps a wider vista for the benefit of those who came after. Miss Greenyer was in the 
chair, and a vote of thanks was proposed by the Hon. Secretary, and seconded by Mr. A. W. Oke, M.A. 

Another lecture of outstanding interest and psychic value was that on “‘ Dreams,” by Miss Julia Smith, 
in which the lecturer discussed—with many alluring illustrations—every sort and kind of dream past 
and present, historical and modern, legendary and fact. Mr. Lloyd Williams was in the Chair, and his 
remarks on the subject were an additional attraction, and helped to elucidate the doubts and inquiries 
of many of the audience. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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